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HE ease with which labor unions have forced their 

demands upon our chief executive has resulted in 
the great labor unrest which exists to-day. Laboring 
men, not content with fabulous 
wages paid them to speed up war 
work, have decided that it is up to 
them to run the business, rather 
than allow their employers to con- 
tinue to do so. The whole intoler- 
able situation reached its height in the spreading of 
Bolshevism from Russia into Germany and the wav- 
ing of the red flag—that detested emblem of anarchy 
—right here in the streets of New York. The situa- 
tion was fraught with the gravest dangers but, happily, 
even in disorganized Germany sane counsels prevailed 
and the greatest threat of Bolshevism has been crushed. 

Unionism holds in its hands a great power for the 
good of the workingman and properly wielded union- 
ism insures just compensation for a man’s labor. But 
improperly handled it immediately becomes a menace 
to the entire country. The exorbitant demands of the 
unions, if they continue, threaten very serious conse- 
quences to our national prosperity, which otherwise ap- 
pears to be absolutely assured. 





The Demands of 
Labor, and the 
Results of Those 
Demands. 
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Unionism fares ill when bread lines begin to form 
—and we say with the utmost conviction that the end 
of all these ridiculous demands of the unions will only 
be found in bread lines. If union employees continue 
to demand such autocratic powers over their employers 
the just and liberal scale of wages, which every man 
would like to see continued, will be torn to shreds and 
the workers will again be upon their own resources 
earning what they can get, where they can get it. 


N THE bill that has been drafted by the United 
States Tariff Commission provision is made for hav- 
ing colors standardized. It embodies forty-five amend- 
_ ments to the present’ dyestuffs tariff. 
Dye Tariff Silk men will remember that in 1916 an 
Changes. earnest request was made of them, as 
well as of other textile consumers of 
dyes, to support a special tariff law increasing the tariff 
rates on dyes, which Congress passed in September of 
that year. Although successful in its main purpose it 
is now clear that the law is not so worded as to give 
effect completely and perfectly to the intent of 
Congress. . 

The commission points out that there are many 
ways under this law by which the evident intent of Con- 
gress to give protection to the new American dyestuffs 
industry can be evaded by foreign competitors. For 











example, in the case of indigo, which is the most 
unportant of all dyes, the German manufacturer can 
omit the last chemical step in its manufacture and send 
here a substance known to the chemists as indoxyl. 
(his is not a dye and under the existing law would be 
dutiable at about half the rate applied to dyes. Yet, 
when it is received here and resolved in water and air 
is blown through it indigo results. The proposed new 
bill will prevent the importation of German dyes under 
Swiss brand names and furnish a protection to the con- 
sumer against adulteration and misbranding. It will 
also stop concentrated dyes coming here at a rate of 
duty intended for those diluted to commercial strength, 
and also check any attempts by the Germans to im- 
port their stuff under labels or designations. purporting 
to show them as products of some neutral country. 

“The commission is satisfied that there has been 
much dishonesty in the dyestuff trade, and something 
analogous to the provision of the Pure Food Laws in 
regard to misbranding would be of great advantage.” 

American enterprise and ability to co-operate are 
disclosed in a very favorable light in the report by Dr. 
V. L. King, of the Artificial Dyes and Intermediates 
Section of the War Industries Board, on the dye and 
intermediate situation in this country. The dye indus- 
try here before the war was practically limited to the 
assembling of dyes from intermediates manufactured 
in Germany. When the German supply was cut off, 
the American, color makers were thrown upon their 
own resources with the result that “probably $100,- 
000,000 of capital have been invested in this business 
since the beginning of the war, and to-day nearly all of 
the intermediates necessary for the dyes are being made 
on a commercial scale. The dye maker’s work is not 
yet complete, but he has created approximately two 
hundred dyes equal in every respect in shade, strength 
and working quality to the pre-war types, and he has 
made them from American raw materials and Ameri- 
can intermediates in quantity and variety sufficient to 
keep the textile mills in operation.” 


‘HE readjustment of business, the course of prices, 
and the effect on the whole situation, are summed 

up recently in Dun’s Review. Sellers.are no longer the 
masters, and merchants are await- 

Dun’s Review In-_ ing a clearer determination of the 
dicates Prosperity. swing of the pendulum. The Re- 
view says: “While prices in not a 

few instances have lately been yielding, and although 
many buyers seem convinced that the reaction will 
carry further and are shaping their policies accord- 
ingly, there has come no general and violent break, 
such as would cause disorder, and manifestations of 
increased strength even appear in certain commodities 
for which a keen foreign demand is developing. It is 


to the export field, indeed, that domestic business in- 
terests are largely looking for the impulse that will 
bring a renewed and more stable growth of trade and 
industry, and a vigorous campaign for the extension 
of American commerce abroad is now in progress, 
“Some indication of what extra earning power has 
done for the country is revealed in the record of 
failures in 1918, of which there were few, and the 
total of which is thesmallest for any year since 1899.” 


GREAT many people use from time to time 
phrases about money. They say that such and 
such a man “makes money,” they start out themselves 
to “make money.” But the very best 
Preparing motiey maker in the world is—money. 
Prosperity. There is only one condition under which 
a dollar cannot make a dollar, that is the 
condition of inactivity. Before many weeks, the coun- 
try will find itself embarked on a Liberty Loan drive, 
the drive for the Victory Loan, which Secretary Carter 
Glass estimates at $5,000,000,000 or, perhaps, more. 
Why should one subscribe for the bonds of this Fifth 
Loan? Patriotism, of course, is the motive; patriotism 
directed into a new channel. 

The bonds of the preceding loans might, with all 
appropriateness, have been called Civilization Bonds, 
for our attention was focused outside ourselves. But 
now that the war has been gloriously won, and civiliza- 
tion saved to posterity, it is not selfishness on our part 
if we turn attention to domestic affairs. 


The Government of the United States must pay 
its bills in order to prepare for the greatest prosperity 
of its history. And, the people of the United States, 
who are called upon to lend the new capital, will be the 
sharers in that prosperity which is just ahead. 

Preparing prosperity! Money makes money. If 
the Government can pay its bills for contracts entered 
into, the wheels of our machines can turn with re- 
doubled speed. And this is not a selfish view, or a ma- 
terialistic view. Who serves himself serves mankind. 
The United States, by serving itself, by preparing pros- 


perity, will render mankind the very greatest service 
possible. 





AMERICAN METHODS IN FOREIGN TRADE. 


E ARE in receipt of a‘copy of “American 
Methods in Foreign Trade—A Guide to Export 
Selling Policy,” by George C. Vedder, just published 
by the McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. : 
The book is intended as a guide for mantfac- 
turers in the formulation of an export sales policy, and 
to incidentally uproct certain misconceptions of foreign 
trade. The Webb-Pomerene law, German competition, 
and other subjects of-particular interest are covered. 
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THE ANALOGS 


HEN a professional journal of the character 
Ww of the Medical Record dwells at length upon 

the influences of color upon temperament, 
it’s well to note the fact, because there have been many 
skeptics who have regarded our articles upon color 
influence as flights of mere theory. We have main- 
tained and have reiterated; not only in*these columns, 
but in “Color Value,” that there is a direct affinity be- 
tween music and color. 

On page seven of “Color Value” we stated that 
“in music it is an established fact that certain notes 
used in pleasing combination produce sounds we call 
harmonies. The moment that more than one note is 
struck, there s danger of discord, and when ten notes 
resound to the touch of the player, they must be the 
right notes, or they jar upon the sensibilities. In the 
use of color the same immutable law applies.” 

It is this principle that is presented in the Medical 
Record. 

“Color music,” observes the writer, “is more or 
less of an unknown quantity. We are not at present 
concerned with the employment of color in combina- 
tion with musical composition—as, for instance, with 
the ‘fire music’ of Scriabine—but rather with the rela- 
tion existing between music and color from a psycho- 
logical point of view; and what we know of the laws 
of vibration makes it easy to understand the closeness 
of this relation. A strain of music and a harmony of 
color afford much the same sense of pleasure to an 
esthetic nature. It now appears that the relation ex- 
isting between a tone of color and a musical tone (each 
color having its corresponding sound) may be put to 
very practical use. It is claimed to be possible, by 
‘absorbing’ a knowledge of the musical tone which be- 
longs to each color, to cultivate an intuitive sense of 
music; this, however, can only be accomplished 
through the subconscious mind.” 

And this law of color harmony is not derived from 
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OF ESTHETICS 


a gift or a talent any more than the law of musical 
harmony. It is subject to fixed rules, and these rules 
are, briefly, the rules of Harmony of analogy, and 
Harmony of contrast. : 

In recent exhibitions of designs it has been found 
difficult for the judges to award a prize for the reason 
that the exhibitor has shown evidences of positive 
genius in line and form, but has practiced a violation 
of all color rules. In other cases the colors have been 
beautiful, but the design and form lacking in technique. 

We frequently meet with pianists—Blind Tom, as 
an. example—who knew nothing about the science of 
music, but could play beautifully. So with decorators, 
there are many, women particularly, absolutely igno- 
rant of the first law of period styles, who have that 
God-given sense of color propriety which enables them, 
in the vernacular of the day, to “get by” with a room 
that is beautiful in all that color can make it. 

There can be no rules which will enable one to 
produce good color harmony. . There can be rules that 
guide, but the sense of. proportion must be met’ by 
genius, just as in music there can be no rule by which 
one can. produce a successful composition. 

The changing of a note from a full note to a half, 
or quarter, or eighth, or the changing of time or meas- 
ure, gives expression that makes or breaks a work. 
And it is the same with color. 

The lingering note of color that may be expressed 
by a full note might. be improved by a quarter note, 
or eighth note. There are accepted principles which 
govern the use of these notes. These principles may be 
understood, and only when understood can one practice 
the use of color with any promise of success. 

We again quote from the Medical Record: “It is 
thought that children may be able to assimilate the 
teaching of color music if the study can be placed on 
a teaching basis. We know of a case of a girl who 
invariably associated music with color, and when de- 


scribing a piece she would speak of it as a ‘pink tune’ 
or a ‘red tune.’ ” 

We, ourselves, have felt this unconscious relation- 
ship, and associate a melody that is sad with a violet 
color. We associate the Jazz atrocities with red and 
black, waltz music with gold and yellow, just as the 
mentality of youth, or age, drifts naturally to the color 
that fits the temperament— gay colors for youth, 
somber for the older, in this we perceive an uncon- 
scious mental reaction to color influences. EAR 

For years the chenille curtain industry lived, not 
by the designs, that were abominable, but by the color 
values, and to-day there are thousands of decorators 
who though unable to undertake a scholarly piece of 
work succeed through a nature that responds to the 
jingle of good color. 

If the Medical Record editorially can endorse this 
thought, it is well for the decorator to give serious heed 
to the subject. 





BOOKS OF ORNAMENT AT THE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY. 


LLOWING the recent exhibition of books of de- 

sign at the Grolier Club there is being held in the 

Stuart Gallery at the New York Public Library a 

complimentary exhibit of the work of the master 
ornamentalists. 

Collected in about twenty cases are the original 
works of the designers of the Sixteenth to Nineteenth 
Century and the reproductions of their books which 
are to be had for consultation in the art department of 
the library. 

To quote Loyd Warren who was instrumental in 
getting this exhibit together, “The ornamentalist differs 
from the decorator in that he is the designer of deco- 
rative motifs which the latter assembles into a har- 
monious ensemble. From him came the pattern books 
which were widely circulated among the crafts and had 
an immense influence on the formation of the styles of 
decoration.” 

The greater portion of the books exhibited are the 
work of the French masters who took the lead in the 
Seventeenth Century when the art of ornamentation 
was fully developed. After the Seventeenth Century 
the artists of all other countries became for the most 
part mere imitators of the French. 

Illustrating the work during the Renaissance 
period, Italy and Germany are represented by designs 
for doors, windows, friezes, grotesques, silverware, 
garden ornaments, etc. The Gothic designs are chiefly 
for ecclesiastical silver objects. 

Many noted names appear in the present exhibition 
—Androuet. Du Cerceau, Marot, Berain, Germain, 
Pillement, Boucher fils, Delafosse, Moreau. Oppenord, 
Gillot, Della Bella, Percier,. Pergolesi, Chippendale. 
Sheraton, Adam and others. There are besides several 


examples of the work of the Sixteenth Century lace 
designers. 

The exhibit is arranged in groups (goldsmithing, 
lighting fixtures, lace, etc.) making its appeal to vari- 
ous specialties. 

We wish to call particular attention to the unusu- 
ally complete collection of designs of British furniture 
from the Sixteenth to the Nineteenth Century as well 
as the books on the development of design in interior 
decoration in France during the same period. 


The exhibit will continue until some time in 
March. 





INSPIRATION IN DRESS SILK TEXTURES. 


T THE Art Alliance exhibition recently there was 
one design which was passed by most of the jury 
as being without interest or commercial possibility. 
But there were two men on the jury who saw practical 
value in the design. These two men were E. Irving 
Hanson, of the H. R. Mallinson Co., and F. W. Budd, 
of Cheney Bros. This instance in design appreciation 
is significant as showing a relationship in thought trend 
between the dress silk and upholstery silk ‘fields. 
Within the past two or three years there has de- 
veloped in upholstery textiles a daring trend in design 
and color for fabric decoration; this trend finds its 
expression in Cheney Bros.’ Greenwich Village Prints, 
in Witcombe, McGeachin & Co.’s cretonnes, in Thorp’s 
Prints de Luxe, in Marshall Field & Co.’s Colonial 
Draperies, and in many other well-known lines.. De- 
signs which a few years ago would have been looked at 
askance by the upholstery buyer are now received with 
genuine interest and admired for their freedom of 


treatment and expression. 


The dress and lining silk houses are, perhaps, just 
a shade more daring in their handling of color and pat- 
tern, but the day may not be far distant when lining 
silk designs will be brought out in drapery textures, 
and indeed the H. R. Mallinson Co. have developed in 
their “Victoire” silks several designs which have a 
strong decorative expression and possess a definite 
drapery quality. 

To show the trend of design in the lining silk field, 
we have reproduced on the opposite page several strong 
patterns in Mallinson’s “Victoire” silks, the design in 
the lower right-hand corner being the one shown at the 
Art Alliance, as mentioned in the beginning of this 
article, and appreciated by Mr. Hanson, of the Mallin- 
son firm, for its decorative quality. 


TUST as we go to press information reaches us that 
J the Martin Bill passed the Assembly at Albany on 
February 12. This is the bill to provide absentee regis- 
tration for salesmen. Every traveling man should be 
interested in its further promotion. 
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Marines 


French Harvest. 


Guard Mount. 


Chasseurs. 


Marshal Foch. Sixteenth Century Persian. 


THE DECORATIVE TREND SHOWN IN GARMENT SILKS 


A selection of “Victoire” designs from H. R. Mallinson & Co. 
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TEA-ROOM, HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 


Paneled walls and ceilings ornamented in low relief plaster. Floor covering copied from an old Chinese carpet in gold and 
blue. See description, page 71. 
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Kent, upholstery buyer for Thompson, Meubles, 

Ltd., in his address before the Upholstery 
Buyers’ Association of New York a few months ago, 
to the effect that in the eyes of an English firm it was 
as great a crime for a buyer to mark his goods too high 
as it was to mark them too low. 

The statement invites thought. In the first place, 
it is a flat contradiction, in 
theory, of the principle 
which puts on “all the 


\ SIGNIFICANT statement was made by Mr. 


Three things enter into the consideration of a purchase—price, purpose, desirability. 


QU ESD LON (OF 





traffic will bear”; it also 








contradicts the system, in 
vogue in some stores, of 
departmental mark up by 
selling value rather than 
on an actual percentage of 
cost, and these differences 
of plan which represent 
differences of judgment, 
are all worth studying. 

In the writer’s experi- 
ence with one large store, 
the system in vogue was 
to have what was called a mark-up book. In this book 
“the office” entered copies of invoices and affixed a 
definite selling price concerning every article the in- 
voice covered. This principle was followed indepen- 
dent of the merit an examination of the merchandise 
might develop, and it insured a fixed ratio of profit for 
all goods coming into stock. : 

In another large store it was the practice of the 
buyer to take the invoices and indicate from his 
knowledge of the goods represented, the selling price 
of the goods, varying in some instances in profit ratio 
according to special conditions, but in the main show- 
ing a profit of at least 33 1-3 per cent. 

We believe there are still other stores where a 
rigid percentage of profit is fixed on all merchandise, 
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Three things also enter into the consideration of a sale— 
price, purpose, desirability. 


MARK:UP 


and in such stores the buyer can control the selling 
price only by buying his goods with the ratio of profit 
in mind. 

The question of mark up is largely a question of 
store policy, and it is only by considering the needs of 
the store, as a whole, that it is possible for a ratio of 
fair mark up to be determined. 

One of the determining factors is that indefinite 
but very real element re- 
ferred to as “overhead” ; 
it is not always possible 
for the buyer to deter- 
mine whether general 
store overhead is a fair 
basis of calculation for 
the specific things carried 
in his department. 

It is well known to 
all buyers that certain 
wares carried in a store 
show very wide variations 
of profit; furthermore, in 
the handling, care, selling 
and delivery of certain 
things there is a much wider variation in the ratio of 
expense per dollar of sale. For convenience in ac- 
counting overhead is usually a fixed percentage on the 
business as a whole, and so the buyer must make his 
reckoning on that basis. 

There are many unfair things in department store 
managing ethics, and this is one of them. 

Where a buyer is in the position that both his 
overhead and his mark up are an absolutely fixed ratio, 
his sole responsibility would seem to be that which 
governs his buying, and if he were merely a purchas- 
ing agent his worries might be few, but after he has 
bought his goods he has to mark them as the firm says, 
and then sell them in sufficient volume to satisfy the 
management of his store. Our sympathies are naturally 











with the buyer in his difficulties, and it is becoming 
increasingly difficult for buyers in some stores to 
comply with the exacting conditions that obtain. 

Probably the worst condition surrounding an indi- 
vidual, that we have heard of in many months, was that 
related the other day concerning a buyer who is forced 
to maintain the workroom for his own and five other 
departments. The other departments are too small to 
have separate workrooms; therefore, the store compels 
him to furnish them workroom service. Also on that 
workroom service, maintained for the most part at a 
loss in connection with the other departments, he is 
asked to show the regular merchandise profit. 

The answer is “Failure.” It can’t be done. 

The store says: “It can.” The buyer knows it can- 
not. There is only one inevitable result, unless the 
management of that store can be made to recognize 
human limitations. 


Helmes Bros., Inc., Albany, N. Y., dealers in fur-_ 
niture and upholstery, have incorporated for $250,000. 


Gould-Mersereau hold-backs of metal and glass. 























Above and in the lower left-hand corner, examples of metal and crystal hold-backs,a type of drapery accessory that is said 
to be returning to favor. 


A TENDENCY TOWARDS HOLD-BACKS. 
HENEVER a style becomes monotonous by 
repetition a change is usually radical. 

For years curtains have been hanging straight. 
The tendency now is to draw them back. We doubt if 
we will ever go to the extremes of years ago when the 
pull-backs were extravagantly decorative, but we note 
the disposition to use not only fringe and gimp and 
tasseled bands but brass hooks and glass and porcelain 
knobs. 

H. L. Judd & Co. say that they have had a greater 
demand for this sort of thing than for years. 

Gould-Mersereau Co. and the John Kroder & 
Henry Reubel Co. report similar experiences. 

Pull-back bands of cretonne have been always 
popular ; in ceremonial or period style rooms, the trim- 
ming men have been called upon for elaborate festoons 
and tassels, but the use of hardware has dropped off. 

In what form the style will be restored in com- 
mercial volume, it is hard to determine but it is a prob- 
lem worth watching. 





INDIAN RUGS AT SLOANE’S. 


T WAS not so many years ago that an Indian rug 
was a term of reproach in the rug trade. They 
were loosely made, greasy and matted on the floor. 
To-day, the rugs that are reproduced, under W. & J. 
Sloane’s supervision, at Armritzar, are exquisite ex- 
amples of weaves. They are made in reproduction of 
various types and are particularly strong in the Chinese 
style. The quality is heavy and as fine as a Kashan. 
It is a great advance in the art of rug weaving. 


HE Burgess Furniture Co., Sacramento, Cal., ad- 

vise us that they are closing out their business on 
account of being unable to renew the lease at their 
present location. 
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THE DECORATOR: GLOOM DISPELLER 


popular New York theaters there was a little 
sketch with a title like “Myrtle Hope, Deco- 
rator.” The plot revolved around a home, the family 
of which were in deep mourning which had continued 

beyond the usual period and the house had taken on a 

settled air of gloom. 

The woman who took the part of the leading char- 
acter had come to this home on a visit, and in spite of 
all restrictions and orders, raised the shades, opened the 
windows, uncovered the pictures, opened the fireplace, 
and almost in a day had transformed the house from 
one of depressing influence into one of cheer. 

Apart from the plot which was of the regulation 
type, the point emphasized was the psychology of en- 
vironment. Changing an atmosphere of gloom into one 
of cheer changed the disposition and character of the 
occupants. 

In other words, “Myrtle Hope, Decorator,” was a 

gloom dispeller. 

Just now there is a great big field of practical use- 
fulness for the decorator in the hospitals of the coun- 
try. A decorator can contribute a definite curative 
influence to hospital treatment, in a 
temperamental way, and the movement to 
embrace this thought should be taken up 
in every town and city in the 
United States. 

The Red Cross Auxiliary 
of the Upholstery 
Trade has established 

as a fact the desirabil- 

ity of cheeriness in the 
sick room. From all 
sides we hear favorable 
comments upon the 


A COUPLE of years or more ago in one of the 







comfort kits, antimacassars, pillows, property bags, 
table covers that have been a positive comfort and 
relief to the eye that has been wearied by the chill and 
cheerlessness of the hospital surroundings. 

“I don’t know why it is,” said a man the other 
day, “that we always associate the term ‘sanitary’ with 
‘cheerlessness,’ but we do. 

“Why is it that the doctor seems to assume that 
beauty in the sick room is injurious to health? We 
don’t as a rule go to a hospital by preference but a lot 
of us might go to a hospital if it were only made a 
little more cheery. What we hate about it is the cold 
environment.” 

The average doctor would regard as rank heresy 
the idea of pleasing pictures in a hospital ward; or the 
walls treated in tints and conservative designs, glazed 
chintz at the window and a cheerful rug on the floor. 
His idea of a room to make you feel better in, is a 
room about as cheerful as an ice-box. We preach 
about the beneficial qualities of color, the charm of 
music and the influences of environment, but how 
much of all this is applied to the sick room. On the 
contrary what we get from the hospital is usually a 
negative quality, the absence of 
all sound, the stillness that is 
awesome, tomb-like; whitened 
sterility discourages—poverty of 
surroundings depresses. 

The doctor thinks in terms 
of science. Aes- 
theticism is noth- 
ing to him: Noth- 
ing is more beauti- 
ful to him than 
perfect eugenics. 
To him there is no 













such thing as home life, it is the institutional life that 
appeals to him. 

Some years ago, we heard a good deal about sani- 
tariums—to-day the term is obsolete. If we go to a 
sanitarium to-day it is like a country club, everything 
about it is beautiful. Even the nurses, having purely 
official functions, disguise themselves by discarding 
their institutional dress. 

There are, of course, rooms in a hospital used 
strictly for business just like the kitchen or laundry in 
a house, and esthetic conditions are not to be con- 
sidered in such rooms, but the room that the patient 
occupies should have a congenial atmosphere. Doctors 
understand this in the handling of a patient. They 
try to encourage recovery by an optimistic manner but 
they counteract the effect by a pessimistic environment. 

One of these days some far-seeing governing 
board will decide that the patients’ rooms in a hospital 
should be decorated with tinted walls and glazed 
chintzes with appropriate designs to break the plain- 
ness that wearies the eye. 

“T don’t care who the patient is,” said a physician, 
“if I can keep him comfortable and happy, the re- 
covery will be more rapid. It is the man that frets and 
worries that ménds slowly. It will doubtless be neces- 
sary always to keep certain rooms bare of furnishings 
and of purely sanitary construction for the patient that 
comes to us‘with a contagious disease. But there is no 
reason for cases, especially surgical cases, to be housed 
in surroundings that are not as cheerful as their own 
home. There is no logical reason why the hospital 
should not be well furnished and well decorated. 


’ 








“Did you ever go into a hospital, especially into 
the public wards, to see these poor creatures, lying 
there, exposed to public view with their own troubles 
to think about and the troubles of those around them 
with nothing cheerful to look upon? I have often 
thought that these cots should be separated by screens. 
If the patient cannot afford a private room, at least 
give him privacy which screens will permit.” 

One of these days, when the Decorators’ Asso- 
ciation or some other association gives an exhibition 
of interiors I would like to see them lay out a few room 
suggestions for the hospital. 

People go to a hotel and they say to their friends, 
“You ought to go there, it is lovely. The surroundings 
are simply delightful.” And in the same way, the 
time will come when people will select a hospital that 
will appeal to their sense of visual as well as physical 
comfort. 


IEUT. G. A. FAGGELLA, who has had a valuable 
experience as contract decorator and salesman, 
will return in some capacity to the upholstery and deco- 
rative trades in the near future. He has been in the 
air service since July, 1917. After preliminary study, 
he located in ground work at Cornell University, De- 
cember 1, 1917, then went to Dallas, Texas, then to 
Mineola where he started his preliminary flying but 
was transferred from that point to Americus, Ga., and 
secured his commission September 28, 1918. He was 
assigned to Post Field, Ft. Sill, Okla., and afterwards 
served at Taliaferro Field, Hicks, Texas, completing 
Corps D, Armeé. 





Stage setting from “Tiger! Tiger!” at the Belasco Theater. 

















EMBROIDERY AN IMPORTANT UPHOLSTERY FACT OR 





outside the pale 
of his domain. 
And yet, a bro- 
cade is but a 
slight remove 
from an em- 
broidery. 
Technically a 
brocade from 
the Spanish 
brocado and 
the Latin bro- 
care, meaning 
“to prick or to figure,” is simply a 
fabric with a raised design. The 
French term, broché, applies spe- 
cifically to the figures that are 
swiveled or loom embroidered into 
a weave. The term, brodé, specifi- 
cally means embroidery. In the 
lace curtain trade, 
we understand a 
filet-brodé to mean 
a filet that is em- 
broidered. All of 
the earlier Sicilian 
brochés were bro- 
cades produced in 
replica of embroid- 
eries — in most in- 
stances reproduc- 
tions of Asia- 
Minor work. 

The most fam- 
ous tapestry in the 
world to-day, the 
Bayeux tapestry, is 
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HE average manufacturer is 
interested always in a collec- 
tion of old damasks, brocades 


or tapestries, but when you -talk 
embroideries, he considers them 


of needlework. 





Portion of Orphrey, Cologne, 
XV Century. 





Portion of the Bayeux “Tapestry,” probably the oldest existing example 


It can be traced in documents as far back as 1476, and 


is credited to the Tenth Century. 


in reality an embroidery; so also are the real “petit- 
point” and “gros-point” tapestries. 

Anything is an embroidery which is an embellish- 
ment by design and needlework of a background al- 
ready completed; it may be a burlap background or a 


more elaborate texture. Apart 
from the technique, the study of old 
embroideries is vital to the trade of 
to-day, inasmuch as it opens up new 
fields of thought. 

For the past twenty-five years, 
the manufacturers, have been bene- 
fited materially by the museum col- 
lections, but these collections are 
usually confined to loom products. 

In the development of Ameri- 
can workmanship,.the mills natu- 
rally operated for a long time on 
standard weaves. With the com- 
petition that followed the remark- 
able progress in this country, they 
extended into the realms of fancy 
weaving until to-day, it has reached 
a point where the unconventional 
effects of embroidery can be safely 
undertaken. If a 
manufacturer at- 
tempts to repro- 
duce an old da- 
mask, he must, 
perforce, copy it in 
every detail or he 
is likely to kill the 
expression which 
has made the origi- 
nal a masterpiece. 

With embroid- 
eries, however, in 
many __ instances, 
examples of indi- 
vidual thought 
were never meant 









_Coptic V-VI Century 


Persian XVI Century. 








German early XVII Century 





Coptic V-VII Century French, middle of XVIII Century 


HISTORIC EMBROIDERY EXAMPLES 








to be merchantable. The manufacturers can very 
properly exercise a poetic license and adopt or adapt 
with no serious disadvantage. ; 

The whole period of Elizabethan textile develop- 
ment was due to this absorption of the embroidery arts 
of India, but out of the vast fund of work that was 
undertaken, there was a selective variety that survived 
and it is this class of superior workmanship, embody- 
ing the Oriental spirit, interwoven frequently upon a 
classic background, that made for what we call the 
Elizabethan and later the Jacobean styles. 

If we were to classify embroideries, we would do 
so by topographical rather than by chronological order: 


1. Near East. 
1. Egyptian. 4. Saracenic. 
1-A. Coptic. 5. Turkish. 
1-B. Egypto-Persian. 5-A. Asia-Minor. 
2. Persian. 5-B. Armenian. 
2-A. Sassanian. 5-C. Syrian. 
3. Byzantine. 6. Greek Island. 
2. EUROPE. 
1. Spanish. 7. Netherlandish. 
1-A. Hispano-Moresque. 8. Scandinavian. 
2. Sicilian. 8-A. Norwegian. 
3. Italian. 8-B. Swedish. 
1-A. Italo-Arabic. 8-C. Danish. 
4. French. 9. English. 
5. German. 10. Bulgarian. 
6. Swiss. 11. Russian. 
12. Polish. 


3. AMERICA. 


1. Peruvian. 2. North American. 


4. Far East. 
1. Chinese. 3. Indian. 
2. Japanese. 4. Javanese. 


The great range of feeling that is expressed by 
embroidery will interest any manufacturer who studies 
the subject. Arthur H. Lee & Sons took the initiative 
some years ago in bringing to this country a stock of 
English needlework of fine types especially adapted to 
upholstery purposes, coverings or draperies; not only 
embroideries but reproductions of these types, loom 
woven. 

There are no mechanical limitations to the em- 
broidery arts. The embroiderer who knows his sub- 
ject knows at least thirty different kinds of stitch and 
every stitch has a new effect. Consequently the weav- 
ing arts are offered an inexhaustible source of sug- 
gestion. 


When the jacquard loom was invented in France, 
in 1800, it simplified by an automatic, almost human 
mechanism, the entire problem of design weaving by 


machinery. But up to that time, it required great skill 
to produce the complex design by hand weaving. 
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Crewel work on petit-point base called “skipp” stitch. Arthur 
H. Lee & Sons. 


Naturally the embroiderer was not hedged by 
these difficulties and we have in England, particularly, 
a development of work so beautiful that even in Rome, 
the English embroidered vestments were accepted and 
treasured. During the Seventeenth Century, the 
artistic value of the English embroideries was appreci- 
ated throughout all Europe and even fragments were 
utilized for candle screens and book covers, framed in 
gold and brocade lace for table mats. During the Chip- 
pendale period, embroideries were universally popular 
and at all times in all countries.the art has been wel- 
comed because the embroiderer is never limited by the 
size or dimensions of a design—conditions that always 
hedge the work of the weaver. 


Crewel work on wool background, raised figures suggesting 
“stumpp” work. Arthur H. Lee & Sons. 





























Textile designs which suggest upholstery textures. 


TEXTILE DESIGNS BY HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS. 

HE Winter textile design exhibit at the Washing- 
ton Irving High School has been a success both 
from the point of view of teachers and students. A 
great many designs were made and an inspection of 
them shows that there has been a decided improvement 
in. the students’ work during the last year. Both 
teachers and students have embraced the idea that in 
order for a design to be worth while it must meet the 

manufacturers’ as well as the artists’ requirements. 

It is, of course, regrettable that in this country 
there is no school of design where the pupils can learn 
the practical processes of manufacture at the same time 
that they learn the principles of design. 

The Washington Irving High School, however, is 
doing all that it can to make up for this lack of a per- 


fect trade school. The teachers are not bound down 
by preconceived ideas of what designs for fabrics, wall- 
paper, etc., should be. Their attitude is that they are 
glad to welcome advice from any man with practical 
experience in the decorative trades, who can give them 
ideas on how to make their work more suitable for 
commercial purposes. 


Of the six designs illustrated here, there is not 
one which would need extended revision in handling 
or coloring before becoming suitable for manufacture. 
And these are by no means the only ones in this cate- 
gory. There are others equally excellent and many of 
them have been sold to producers of fabrics, well 
known for their insistence that the designs they pur- 
chase shall combine artistic excellence with an appeal 
to popular taste as well as being practicable from a 
manufacturing standpoint. 


Designs applicable to prints or wall-paper. 

















Property of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


THE BEAUTIFUL EXAMPLE OF LATE GOTHIC 
WEAVING BEQUEATHED TO THE MUSEUM 
BY COLONEL OLIVER H. PAYNE 


Signed by Jan Van Room, also called Jan Van Brussel, painter to Margaret of Savoy, Regent of the Neth- 

erlands, 1507-1530, this rare tapestry has a design believed to be symbolical of the fall and redemption of 

mankind. The subjects of the religious episodes framed in the scroll work are, “The Expulsion of Adam and 

Eve from the Garden of Eden,” “The Eternal Father Attended by Angels,” “Moses Receiving the Tablets of 

the Law,” “The Visitation” (in doubt), “The Nativity’ and “The Crucifixion,” the last two being blended. 
There are many gold and silver threads in the weaving. 





A TYPICAL JAPANESE INTERIOR UNTOUCHED 
BY WESTERN IDEAS 








JAPAN AND 


ITH the European market closed to the buy- 
ers of upholstery goods, the possibilities of 


Japan are being seriously considered. Most 


of the large dry 
goods stores have sent 
their representatives to 
the Orient and if their 
purchases have not been 
always satisfactory and 
their experiences profit- 
able, it has been due, in 
great measure, to the 
fact that the men sent 


over have not been up- ' 


holstery men but men 
who have been delegated 
to buy everything from 
rat-traps to cloisonne. 
Many brought over 
27-inch damasks in ig- 
norance of the fact that 
they could have got them 
in fifty inches, and the 
argument is advanced by 
Mr. McKenzie of Alex- 
ander Jamieson & Co. 
that “if you want goods 
for the upholstery de- 
partment, send an uphol- 
stery man after them, 


because with their immense resources and ingenuity, 
the Japanese can furnish a very practical variety of 
materials at prices unusually interesting. 
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Above are shown Japanese 

girls at work. To the left, Jap- 

anese girls reeling silk from 

the cocoons. To the right, lit- 

tle silk workers in elaborate 
kimonos. 


OUR 








Interior view looking across the aisle of a modern weaving 
shed in Japan; weavers operating American-made power 


looms. 


The mill overseers are seen in full dress attire in 
the center foreground. 
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“When I was in Japan,” said Mr. McKenzie re- 
cently, “I was naturally interested in the possibilities 
for the upholstery buyer, but I realized that no man can 


successfully buy there 
for the upholstery de- 
partment unless he is 
thoroughly well posted.” 

The situationin 
Japan to-day, so far as 
it relates to upholstery 
goods, is similar to the 
situation that existed 
forty years ago in the 
raw silk market. 

The amount of raw 
silk that was sent to 
America up to 1873 was 
trivial. 

America was im- 
porting a great deal of 
raw silk from other 
countries but little or 
nothing from Japan be- 


cause the Japanese 


article was weighted and 
in the boiling off, too 
much went to waste— 
twice as much as in the 
French or Italian silks. 

At the instigation 


of Colonel Frank Cheney the Japanese Government 
took up the subject and instructions were issued, pro- 
hibiting the adulteration of raw silk. From that time, 


conditions became right and the importation of Japan- 
ese raw silk grew tremendously. In 1873, her exports 
to this country were $241,000; last year her exports 
to this country, in raw silk alone, ran up to $152,- 
000,000. 

Now there are methods in Japan which the aver- 
age buyer of upholstery goods may not understand. 
With some firms the price of an article is likely to 
change over night. If a buyer appreciates the value of 
a thing, that appreciation frequently results in an im- 
mediate advance in prices. 

“There is no doubt of the fact,” said Mr. Patton, 
of P. K. Wilson & Son, “that Japan is a great market 
for laces. We know what has been done in lacet 
arabians and there are other curtain laces and cur- 


There is a charm always about the Japanese type of 
design whether for dress or decoration. 








tains that we can buy from Japan advantageously but 
you have to be on the job.” 

One must bear in mind the fact that while the 
embargo has been lifted, the cost of labor has advanced 
so far that the prospects in the curtain trade are not 
quite so alluring. 

The Japanese in catering to the demands of this 
market, especially in selling to us silk damasks in the 
French styles, are imitators. If you could live with 
them and have the coloring of a line directly under 
your supervision, you could unquestionably get great 
results just as in the Philippines. 

People who are doing a big embroidery business 
in the Philippines are the people who sent out their 
American superintendents. They found the natives 
thoroughly unreliable. 

If it were possible to control Japanese factories 
with American capital and executives, great results 
could be accomplished no doubt, but so long as the 
Japanese mills are controlled by Japanese owners, 
there is little incentive to educate them for the reason 
that the results of that education would benefit the next 
competing buyer that would turn up. 

Japan is a wounderful country for curios and 
other novelties and a most seductive country in all lines 
of manufacture where cheap labor is a factor. 

The one danger that a buyer has to contend with 
is the danger of overbuying a thing, in an article that is 
not just exactly what he wanted after all. For even a 
price that is 40 per cent. below the market will not sell 
if the pattern is off or the coloring a little queer, in de- 
signs that are not Japanese but French or English and 
will have to stand comparison with the products of 
those countries. 





ORINOKA MILLS’ MEN BACK TO WORK. 
OST of the Orinoka Mills’ New York office 
men are now out of service and back again. A. V. 

Clarke, lieutenant in the aviation corps, was discharged 
January 10. T. F. Gurry Jr., who got. his commission 
at Plattsburg, just escaped foreign service by being in 
command of sixty men of his regiment transferred to 
Texas. He went down with them but on returning he 
found that his regiment had sailed to the other side 
where later they suffered heavy losses. Tom 
O’Connor, who had joined the 7th Regiment and was 
early at the front, was injured in an Argonne Forest 
engagement and is now at Camp Upton undergoing 
surgical treatment for a bad arm. Arthur Thorp has 
been doing active work on submarine chaser No. 59. 
Frank Corr was on the U. S. Montana and made three 
trips abroad. We learn from one of the men that the 
firm not only held the jobs for every one of them but 
paid them full salaries less the amount of the Govern- 
ment pay. 
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AN INTERESTING 


MERICAN designers and craftsmen have not 
A been always actuated by the proper motives in 
their work. There has been a tendency on their 
part to create something original rather than something 
practical. In the past many of their designs, although 
in themselves of sufficient beauty, were, from the point 
of view of the manufacturer, quite worthless, being 
either “over the heads of the consumer” or impossible 
to reproduce at reasonable 
cost. 

However, during the 
past few years, since 
American manufacturers 
have taken a personal in- 
terest in the work of stu- 
dents and more or less 
amateur workmen, there 
has been a gradual rise in 
the excellence of the work 
until to-day at the usual 
exhibition, either in the 
sketches for designs or the 
decorative fabrics them- 
selves, the general quality 
is fit to compete with the work of the average foreign- 
trained designer or craftsman. 

In the exhibition of decorative textiles lately held 
at the Art Alliance of America, the majority of the 
one hundred and seventy-five exhibits were interesting 
not only as studies in artistic expression but as useful 





Batik fabric by the Javan Studios, Jean Edgar, designer. 
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designs serviceable in the decorative market. This ex- 
hibit was arranged by Mr. Albert Blum who, with other 
manufacturers, contributed a series of prizes aggregat- 
ing $750 and awarded in amounts ranging from $150 
to $25. The jury composed of representative men in 
the textile field passed on the fabrics submitted in 
competition and out of the four hundred odd pieces 
submitted, they elected one hundred and seventy-five 
as worthy of being ex- 
hibited. 

The jury that award- 
ed the prizes consisted of : 
W. G. Burt, of Marshall 
Field & Co.; M. D. C. 
Crawford, Associate Tex- 
tile Department, Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural 
History; Edward L. 
Mayer, costumer; Max 
Meyer, of A. Beller & 
Co.; J. A. Migel, silk 
manufacturer ; Miss 
Jessie Franklin Turner, 
of Bonwit Teller & Co.; 
Miss Wilhelmine R. de Richey, of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

The work of the Art Alliance has resulted in the 
discovery of much unknown talent, but also in the 
stimulation and encouragement of young artists whose 
talents will reach their full powers in subsequent years. 














Picture batik, by Elsie Carpell. 





A prize-winner at the Art Alliance Exhibit. 
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DRAPERY SCHEMES AT GIMBEL BROTHERS’ 
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The Field of the Cloth of Gold, from the ancient painting by James Basire in the private apartments of Windsor 
Castle. Illustration and historical data by courtesy of Cheney Bros. 
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HILE the historic meeting of Henry VIII 
W and Francis I on the Field of the Cloth of 

Gold in the Summer of 1520 marked the end 
of the Middle Ages, it also inaugurated a new develop- 
ment in the realm of fine arts. For there on the French 
soil near Calais, says the Sieur de Fleuranges in his 
Memoirs, was erected “a pavilion richly hung with 
tapestries and cloth of gold of the most sumptuous.” 
Wonderful costumes gave a blaze of color to the féte, 
“velvettes, tinsins, sattins, embroidered and crimson 
sattins.” 

And as it was under Francis that the French 
Renaissance reached its zenith, so to the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, where according to De Fleuranges, 
Francis “presented his royal cousin with great gifts 
at parting,” may be traced a new impulse to British 
culture and much of the artistry now identified with 
Tudor England. 

It is just such bits of information gleaned from 
old-time writers that lend added interest to the study 
of original sources say Cheney Brothers in an adver- 
tisement which recently appeared, in order that their 
fabrics may be as thoroughly correct in design as they 
are worthy in craftsmanship. 

The perfection attained in the art of weaving on 
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gold thread grounds of strictly ornamental characte: 
was in effect during the late Fifteenth Century. This 
type was continued into the early part of the Six- 
teenth Century. The fabric was a sort of damask of 
gold thread and crimson silk. This fabric practically 
comes into the group of “cloths of gold” or “draps 
dor,” for which Cologne was not so celebrated as 
Venice and Florence. A technical difference between 
the cloths of gold and silks brocaded with gold is that 
in the one the gold threads virtually form the ground 
to the design, whereas in brocades the ground is of 
silk, and parts alone of the design are wrought in gold 
thread. 

Cloths of gold, of velvet, and satin, became a 
special class of splendid stuffs which were plentifully 
used in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries; they 
superseded to a great extent the brocaded silks of 
earlier date, although the latter fabrics continued in use. 

In the Fifteenth and first half of the Sixteenth 
Century one style of patterns predominated for cloths 
of gold, for velvets, for cloth of gold mingled with 
velvet, for rich satins much heavier in material than 
the sarcenet-like damasks of the Fourteenth Century, 
for satins mingled with velvet, for cloth of gold and 
satin and velvet all mixed together in a single weaving. 





It is believed that for some time earlier, probably two 
or three centuries, these cloths of gold had been made 
by Orientals. 

What can be regarded as the European manu- 
facture of these rich fabrics was at this period almost 
entirely confined to Italy. An endeavor was made in 
London during the Sixteenth Century by an enterpris- 
ing Italian named Damico, to set up a weaver’s work- 
shop, to make satin damasks, velvets and cloths of 
gold. But his venture was short-lived. The Italian 
merchants in the city trading in their own country’s 
goods leagued themselves together to put an end to his 
industry, and suceeded in this by strong protests ad- 
dressed to the authorities that it was a source of 
danger to their business. 





HENRY J. DAVISON’S LECTURES. 


ENRY J. DAVISON gave an interesting series of 
lectures for charity in the ballroom of the Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel, January 27, 28, 29. They were for the 
benefit of the Auxiliary Board of the American 
Women’s Hospital, the American Committee for De- 
vastated France, and the American Free Milk and Re- 
lief for Italy Committee. 

The subject was “The Psychology of Form and 
Color in Decoration.” 

Mr. Davison presents the theory that every room 
is either a power Station or an exhaust pump. He con- 
siders more what the room does for the individual than 
for what it presents as a decorative study. 

His talk preached the doctrines of individualism 
as distinguished from art in the abstract. 


ORPORAL ROBERT J. MULDOWNEY, form- 
erly employed by the New York office of the 
Quaker Lace Co., now with the 107th Infantry, 27th 
Division, has received a communication from the com- 
pany commander, as follows: 

“The company commander wishes to personally 
thank you for the loyalty and faithful performance of 
duty -you have exhibited throughout your service with 
the company and to inform you that your name has 
been officially brought to the attention of the regi- 
mental commander for bravery and meritorious con- 
duct during the actions in which this company took 
part for official record thereof.” 

Corporal Muldowney is a member of the Machine 
Gun Battalion, and was in the thick of many engage- 
ments, but came through without a scratch. 


ATERING especially to the upholstery trade, 
Boothby’s, in Philadelphia, have opened a new 
restaurant at 1225 Chestnut Street. This is in the up- 
holstery district and they make a special effort to cater 
to the members of the upholstery and carpet trades. 








A TIME FOR FACTS. 

O MAN should attempt to argue concerning any 

subject unless he can back up his argument by 
facts. Impressions, opinions, deductions, are not 
facts, and one could argue till doomsday and get no- 
where, while a single, outstanding, incontrovertible fact 
would convince the world. 

This has all been said before and reiterated many 
times, but the mass of argument one meets on every 
possibly debatable subject convinces that there are still 
thousands of men who prefer to discuss opinions rather 
than facts. 

In this strenuous time of commercial activity there 
are two classes of men that are almost certain of suc- 
cess, the man who wants to know, and the man who 
knows. 

The man who wants to know looks only for reli- 
able information. He listens to the words or reads 
the writings of men whose training and experience 
have given them possession of facts. They are the 
men who know. The superficial thinker or worker 
jumps to conclusions—they may be right, but are just 
as likely to be wrong, and as a consequence, his effi- 
ciency is only a percentage of what it might be if his 
actions and thoughts were based on facts. 

Of course, his deductions might be wrong even if 
he had the facts, but all things being equal the posses- 
sion of accurate knowledge leads to more effective ac- 
tion than faulty information or inaccurate knowledge. 

These thoughts are inspired by the fact that the 
air is full of rumors and theories concerning our re- 
habilitated industries. There are strikes and rumors of 
strikes, stories of price fluctuations, concessions and re- 
ductions; all of them may have some modicum of 
truth, but be so exaggerated and so changed in the 
retelling as to create an entirely erroneous impression 
by the time it has reached the second listener. 

These influences are not new; these stories and 
rumors recur with astonishing frequency; they are not 
even serious most of the time, but their danger lies in 
their effect upon the individual. Speaking broadly, it 
is a good plan to give no credence to a rumor that can- 
not be vouched for authoritatively. 

Panics are born of nerve conditions. Some idiot 
in a theater might holler “Fire,” and the audience will 
stampede en masse for the outlets, and no fire may 
exist—simply “nerves.” 

We are passing through a time of reaction from 
nervous strain; we are prone to credit the talk of the 
street as being true. This is an excellent time for us 
all to avoid “snap judgment” on business matters. 

The exigencies of the time demands that business 
should go ahead. 

Common sense suggests that business should also 
make sure that it goes ahead on right lines by first 
getting and weighing the facts. 
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The Treatment of Walls as the First Essential in Home Decoration. 
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MEANING 
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What to 


Use and What Not to Use. Studying the Possibilities of a Room and the Person-~ 
ality of the Owner. The Importance of Securing Harmony and Repose. 


UITE often a home possessing the best possi- 
bilities has been ruined, in the sense of home 
meaning a place of rest, by a failure to grasp 

the nature of the problem of home decoration. So 
much is now known about the physical and mental 
effect of home environment that it is difficult to con- 
ceive why mistakes are 
still made by the use of 
jarring colors and pat- 
terns. 

The decorator to-day 
goes further than studying 
the possibilities of a room, 
he takes into considera- 
tion the personality of the 
owner and combines the 
two with good taste, 
knowledge and a sense of 
fitness. 

Walls represent the 
background for pictures, 
furniture and people, and 
should be treated to hold 
this object in view. The 
house should be a place of 
rest, all things in it should 
suggest peace, harmony, 
repose and freedom. 
Bright colors and aggres- 
sive patterns create unrest, loss of mental poise, as well 
as moral, and put us in a state of nervousness. 

Simplicity in decorating brings the most homelike 
feeling, but it can still be retained if a novel effect is 
added skillfully where the opportunity presents itself. 
Striking and daring decorations are appropriate in ball- 
rooms, clubs and public buildings, but not in the home; 
for the home must stand the steady test of livableness 
for a long period. 


Success in decoration primarily depends upon 
the knowledge of color, the difference between colors 
and tones and what is meant by harmony. 

Patterns of the wall covering should be most care- 
fully considered, the choice of patterns to be influ- 
enced by the use of the room. Whatever virtue the 
large figured papers may have they are not usually as 
appropriate in-living rooms as the papers of less pro- 
nounced character.. The living room has many tastes 
and many moods to satisfy, and it is quite certain the 
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A corner in a living-room, flock paper in soft green above a 
dado of oak in antique finish, Howard Crosby Beam, 
decorator. 


more quiet papers will prove most satisfactory. The 
papers that are not assertive make the best background 
for pictures. The figured papers such as have been 
placed on the market in recent years, the tapestry © 
papers and the allover design papers printed in soft, 
harmonious colors sometimes toned down still further 
by overprints can quite 
often be used in the living 
rooms without producing 
the restlessness that the 
older designs of large pat- 
terns gave. If one wishes — 
to use the large figured 
papers of the more pro- 
nounced colors or figures, 
let it be in halls where 
they can help furnish. 

The novel features in 
wall decorations should 
be -confined to the bed- 
rooms where they cannot 
offend others. Here you 
may study the possibil- 
ities of the room and com- 
bine the personality of the 
owner with an introduc- 
tion of a little originality 
executed with a sense of 
fitness. and produce a 
pleasing effect. The efforts of some of the decorators 
of to-day to do “something different,” the unusual and 
novel, have often resulted in crude and badly worked 
out rooms. 

The knowledge of wall-papers, by the decorator, 
and their adaptability is most important. Many a room 
has been spoiled by the overpowering motifs repeated 
hundreds of times that looked quite well in the sample- 
book. Floral design papers of the shaded and lifelike 
kind are usually very bad. The walls are flat and the 
designs should be flatly represented to lie tight to the 
wall. The design of flowers, vines or forms should be 
conventionalized in size, form and color, and applied 
in some definite orderly arrangement. 


Foliage papers, soft in color and indefinite in de- 
sign, can be very tastefully used either in panels or with 
a plain paper on the lower portion of the room with the 
foliage design on the upper third. 

Striped papers, where the contrast is not too great, 


make pleasing walls. Figured papers should not have 
the figures too far apart, this making the figures too 
pronounced and the repetition tiring to the eye. 
Borders, band and cut-out, have been applied badly 
in a vast number of cases and their use often overdone, 
but the more recent designs are coming more into favor 
due to the improvement in their texture and quality. 
A border may often complete a room that is too plain. 





A small band-border resembling gimp often gives a 
pleasing effect when used in like manner to gimp. 

Where wide openings between rooms occur it 
should be remembered that unity of the entire effect is 
essential to give the space for which the openings were 
originally intended. It is very irritating to look from a 
dark-blue room into a green room and from there into 
a yellow one. 
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HERE has been a great deal of speculation, on the 

part of those who are not familiar with the facts, 
with regard to actual dye conditions in this country— 
what progress has really been made, whether it is a 
permanent development in manufacture upon which 
we can depend, or merely a forced mushroom develop- 
ment which will not stand the return of foreign com- 
petition. The statement which follows is vouched for 
by the DuPont. interests and may therefore be taken 
as authoritative: 

“Many people have asked whether the American 
dyes are equal to the German dyes, formerly imported. 
The idea that we were not able to make dyes as good 
as the Germans originated because of conditions pre- 
vailing at the beginning of the great war. As the 
stock of foreign dyes became exhausted, the domestic 
dyer was forced to use any available dye, and he there- 
upon used, for cotton, dyes which were intended for 
wool, and vice versa, because the dyes which he re- 
quired were not obtainable. 

“The making of colors is a highly specialized 
business. Colors are not alone made for particular 
shade, but for dyeing particular fabrics a certain 
shade, and they are further subdivided so that they dye 
a particular fabric for a particular purpose. We speak 
now of proper dyeing. Some colors will dye cotton, 
wool, or silk equally well, but they are rare and ex- 
ceptional. The vast majority of colors will dye either 
cotton, silk, or wool properly; that is, will show a 
brilliant shade; will not fade in the wash, and they will 
have other necessary, good qualities. Cotton colors 
dye cotton; silk colors dye silk; wool colors dye wool. 

“If cotton is dyed with logwood black, a black 
will be obtained which might appear as good as a 
black obtained by dyeing with sulphur black, which is 
the proper black for certain cotton, but the logwood 
black will not be fast to perspiration, and will tend to 


crock, and will have many bad qualities which the sul- 
phur black will not have. On the other hand, if you 
use the logwood black for silk or wool, it will be fast, 
and will stand slight acid or alkaline reactions, and will 
be bright, besides adding feel or hand, whereas if you 
use sulphur-black for silk or wool the results would be 
very bad. , 

“At this time, when the American aniline industry 
is assuming large proportions, and when new colors 
are being evolved constantly, it is important that our 
people should know the truth about this new American 
industry. It must also be remembered that aniline 
color manufacture is only one branch (although a 
very important one) of the organic chemical industry. 
The production of explosives, illuminating and fuel 
oils, natural and artificial remedies for disease, photo- 
graphic materials, margarine, soap, rubber, perfume, 
artificial silk, and celluloid, whether inflammable or 
non-inflammable, is intimately connected with the 
principles and practice of organic chemistry, while the 
production of spirituous liquors, dairy produce, meat 
extracts, and cereal foods has undergone marked im- 
provement in consequence of applying this branch of 
knowledge to its control. The general public should 
know that organic chemistry, which is a distinct sec- 
tion of science, and of which aniline color manufacture 
is only one branch, is expanding along proper lines in 
America. We may confidently hope, if given a rea- 
sonable time, to be able to compete in price as well as 
in quality with anybody throughout the world, provid- 
ing we have proper protection, covering the cost of 
basic raw materials and labor. 

“The American chemist will not be found want- 
ing, nor will the American concern engaged in this 
business lack the initiative and good management 
which have distinguished the American business man.” 

ALEXANDER ALEXANDER. 
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MAIN DINING-ROOM, HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 


An Italian Renaissance room with high-beamed ceiling, richly ornamented in carved and painted motifs. See description, page 71. 








A FIFTY-FOOT DRAWING ROOM 


Caen stone walls and white woodwork. Plum-colored Savonnerie rug. The furniture is only temporary. 
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HEN Emil Shauer threw up the buyership 
at Mandel Bros. with an accompanying 
salary of $16,000 a year to go into the mov- 


ing-picture business, people said of him: “How will 
he ever earn that amount of money in the five-cent 


3) 


shows Ten cents was the limit of admission in 
those days, fifteen years ago, and nobody ever dreamed 
at that time that you would ever pay $2 for a seat for 
any movie show on the face of the earth. 

While the still drama has developed to that point, 
Shauer, who is with the Famous Players, may be said 
to be still in the the educational branch of the deco- 
rative business because 
half the people who go to 
a movie show are actually 
educated in the possibil- 
ities of home decoration 
by what they see there. 

“Out in California,” 
said Mr. Shauer the other 
day, “we carry a tremen- 
dous stock of everything 
imaginable. We have 
something like eleven 
acres of workshop space. 
Naturally we are buyers 
of about everything we 
use. It pays us.” 

But this policy is not 
pursued by all film com- 
panies. Mr. Reineck, of 
the Norma Talmadge Studio, of New York, says 
that they find it necessary to borrow or hire the 
interior furnishings for the reason that the public 
has become so critical that they cannot use the same 
furnishings twice. 

“Every new picture of an interior that we show,” 
said Mr. Reineck recently, “has to be practicall:» new. 
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THE. SELECTION OF PROPERTIES 


The Moving Picture Interests Are Commencing 
to Realize the Extent of Their Influence as an 
Educational Force, Particularly in the Matter of 
Good Taste in Furnishings. 


SILEMT STA CE 








Corner in the workshop of the Vitagraph Company’s 
property department. 


Of course, there are some things, like the rugs and 
mantel ornaments that we use and use, but the con- 
spicuous furniture and decorations we would not dare 
utilize a second time. Hence we. get this material as 
we need it from the dealers.” 

Some years ago, the men of our office were a little 
surprised at the demand of the moving-picture people 
not only for copies of “THE UPHOLSTERER” but for the 
expensive books of research that we publish. An in- 
vestigation showed that hundreds of film companies, 
some of them parent organizations for a number of 
producing companies, maintain exhaustive libraries 
of books on every con- 
ceivable subject. 

If the play is laid in 
the Sixteenth Century, 
every blessed thing is 
chronologically —_ correct. 
The director scans his 
scenario and makes a 
memorandum of all the 
things he wants to 
know. 

“Is it a fact or is it 
tradition that the Chinese 
have pinched feet ?” 

“Are the floors in a 
Dutch home sanded or 
carpeted ?” 

“At what point in the 
social ladder in Holland 
do they begin or cease to wear wooden shoes?” 

In Los Angeles, the library is simply enormous 
and combines a card indexed research system. In a 
little thing like cowboy dress, they have a collection of 
hundreds of photographs showing typical ranchmen, 
Indians, Mexicans in all countries and territories. 

Time was when the property man for a show was 


the fellow that gathered up the belongings of a travel- 
ing company and moved them from town to town. 
The company carried everything but a piano and a 
cooking stove. If they were needed in a show, they 
were hired and due notice given on the program along 
with the fact that “the gowns worn by Miss Vampire 
were made by Myerowitz & Stroutsky.” 

Then any husky longshoreman could be a property 
man, but to-day the property man of a movie show 
reaches the dignity of museum curator. 

In the days when Mr. Shauer went into the busi- 
ness and Brooks, who used to buy for Siegel, Cooper 
& Co.’s upholstery department, started in the same line 
in Boston, most of the films were Western films and 
about all that they needed in the way of “props” were 
guns, saddles, chaps, canoes, Indian baskets, and one 
stage coach. The interiors did not bother them much. 

Rob Wagner says that the interior “props” were 
usually confined to a kitchen table and six chairs; one 
red plush set for the sheriff’s parlor, which could be 
made into a “swell set” by disguising the same with 
tidies, antimacassars and sofa cushions with a potted 
palm in the background, rope portiéres and a plaster 
cast of Cupid and Psyche. 

There is one studio in Los Angeles where they 
carry a stock of rugs and draperies alone that accord- 
ing to Wagner are worth over $25,000. 

Huge warehouses covering acres of ground with 
gallery after gallery are crowded with treasure, and 





the property man has to see to it that he knows where 
to put his finger or anything, Egyptian settees, boxing 
gloves, mahogany beds, tombstones, stuffed birds, 
roller skates, roulette wheels, Florentine frames, toilet 
sets, anvils, snakes, barber poles and cloak models. 

If the scenario calls for an up-to-date boudoir 
they are not going to take any chances with a $50,000 
film by putting in any old thing. It must be up to the 
minute in every detail. 

If the date of the story is 1861, they have to get 
jig-saw furniture, haircloth suites and the imitation 
fruit, or wax flowers under glass canopies, and if they 
are not sure of their types, there is the research de- 
partment. 

“We used to borrow a lot,” said a director, “some- 
times by permission and sometimes without permis- 
sion. A few years ago it was comparatively easy to 
film a scene that was appropriate. We would simply 
go to the owner of suitable premises and he and his 
whole family were so much interested they would stand 
around and watch us as we shot the camera. But to- 
day, the man with the palace home and surroundings is 
by no means cordial. Only recently we paid $100 a 
day for the rent of a place that ten years ago we could 
have used for nothing; and so with a vast amount of 
new material that we utilize. The result of these 
changes is that the film companies now exercise not 
only a great educational influence but constitute an 
important purchasing factor. 








C. P. H. Gilbert, architect 








Walnut library in a Tarrytown residence. 


Decorations by P. W. French & Co. 

















THE  FREwe oe 


GREAT deal of confusion seems to exist con- 
A cerning the products of that part of France 
which constitutes the environs of Aubusson. 
Aubusson as a manufacturing center has made its 
greatest reputation, perhaps, upon its hand-woven 
tapestries for wall decoration and furniture covering, 
but like the factories of the Gobelins at Paris, rugs 
also of artistic character and intrinsic worth beyond the 
mere commercial consideration are also produced at 
Aubusson. Chief among these and, perhaps, foremost 
in artistic beauty in the rug 
products of the world is 
the type known as Savon- 
nerie rugs, a name original- 
ly applied somewhat in de- 
rision, because the rugs 
were first made in an 
abandoned soap factory 
(savon being the French 
word for soap) during the 
reign of Henri IV. 
Savonnerie rugs are 
woven on a loom similar 
to that used for high-warp 
tapestries, and are literally 
an interpretation in colored 
worsted of the design be- 
fore the worker. They 
may be woven from a car- 
toon drawn to full size, or 
reproduced froma small de- 
sign enlarged by the weaver 
to the desired proportions 
as he develops the actual 
rug. The weaver works 
from the face side of the 
rug, tying each individual 
knot around the warps and 
severing the threads with a 
knife as each knot is completed. In the act of sever- 
ing the yarn he gives to the various threads a different 
height, according to the position of the tuft as a part of 
the pattern, and according to the shade, each departure 
of color being indicated by a difference in the height 
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A variation of the Vitruvian scroll as a border design. 


RUG 
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of the yarn, so that in the completed rug each color 
stands out separate from another, giving the surface a 
sculptured or carved appearance. It is this sculptured 
quality of Savonnerie rugs which gives to them their 
distinguished art quality, for it will be realized that this 
studied irregularity of surface is a matter of supreme 
technical skill, as important as is any other feature of 
the composition. 

We show herewith an illustration of a reduced 
section of a Savonnerie rug photographed to show 
plainly the variation in the 
height of pile. 

Savonnerie rugs can- 
not be valued on a count 
per square inch basis as can 
some other styles of tufted 
rugs, because a grade 
showing ten warp threads 
to ten centimeters would 
not necessarily have ten 
knots in ten centimeters 
measured the other way. 
The value of a rug apart 
from actual surface meas- 
urement and closeness of 
texture is in the character 
of the worsted, the excel- 
lence of design, and the 
general expertness of work- 
manship. 

Savonnerie rugs made 
at Aubusson are essentially 
commercial rugs, and are 
made to order in any de- 
sign, any size, any Coloring, 
or any shape. 


LUA SE 


Section of a Savonnerie rug. 


HE Brooks Bros. Co., 

composed of Marshall 
A. Brooks and John W. H. Brooks, have located at 
4841-9 Lancaster Avenue, West Philadelphia, where 
they will build shortly and manufacture tapestries 
and other furniture coverings in various grades and 
colorings. 
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ASSURED 


The Textile Institute Proposed in the January “UPHOLSTERER” Has Been En- 
dorsed by the Upholstery Association of America, and by the Upholstery Buyers’ 
Association of New York, and Courses Are to Be Commenced Immediately. 


§ nae article in the last issue of ““THE.UPHOLSTERER” 
suggesting that the College of the City of New York 
utilize its Twenty-third Street Building as a textile 
museum seems to have brought results judging from 
the following letters: 
To THE EprTor, “UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR 
DECORATOR” : 

“I note in the issue of “THE UPpHot- 
STERER’ of January 15 an article with the cap- 
tion ‘An Important Textile Project.’ This 
article is very interesting to me and shows the 
need of textile education in New York City. 

“The courses in textiles at the City Col- 
lege have grown greatly during the last two 
years and it will be the plan of the college 
authorities to have the courses given at the 
Twenty-third Street Building later in the 
Spring. 

“We are willing to develop the courses of 
textiles as outlined in this recent article as 
soon as we receive co-operation from the 
trade.” 

Yours very truly, 
W. H. Dootey, 
College of the City of New York. 


Mr. Elliott, of B. Altman & Co., heartily 
endorses the thought that the museum located 
at Twenty-third Street would be very much 
more valuable, certainly more convenient, 
than its present location and that centrally 
located, the museum would be better sup- 
ported and more extensive exhibits could be 
shown. 


Salo Stroheim writes: 


“We are heartily in accord with the sug- 
gestion as outlined in the December issue of 
“THE UPHOLSTERER.’ 

“Tt is, undoubtedly, a fact that the ma- 
jority of business men who are so materially 
interested in the subject in question are de- 
prived of the benefits of such a museum, 
merely from the fact that same happens to be 
located in a section of the city.far removed 
from their daily activities. 

“We would also suggest a series of lec- 
tures at the Twenty-third Street Building, 
say one or two each week, at a convenient 
hour, possibly during the luncheon hour: un- 
doubtedly they would be attended by many 
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whose knowledge of the manufacturing and 
construction of fabrics is exceedingly lim- 
ited, and who would be glad of the opportun- 
ity to broaden their knowledge on a subject 
that is so necessary to considerable of the 
business men of that particular locality. 

“In addition to this it has been frequently 
demonstrated that a salesman who aspires to 
reach the top can only do so with an intimate 
knowledge of the line he is representing, and a 
museum coupled with the lectures upon the 
lines above suggested will undoubtedly help 
the many to acquire the knowledge now so 
frequently lacking.” 


A. J. Graffin, of Graffin & Dolson: 


“Men in the textile trade have very little 
knowledge of fabrics and any means which 
will enable them to obtain this knowledge 
would be of great benefit. 

“Tt is only a question of whether th2 
purpose of such an enterprise would be of 
greater service if located more centrally. lt 
appears to me ‘that if men are sufficiently in- 
terested in this subject, they would seek their 
information wherever the museum is located.” 


H. R. Woods, of Joseph W. Woods & Sons Co.: 


“We believe that a collection of fabrics 
in a central location as suggested in your issue 
of January 15 would be of great value in 
acquainting salesmen with the lines they 
handle or should know about. Any such in- 
formation gained, or interest aroused, is 
bound to increase their efficiency. 


“We appreciate your interest in present- 
ing this oportunity, and trust that satisfac- 
tory developments may result.” 


W. E. Bartlett, with Stern Bros. : 


“T am in hearty accord with your sug- 
gestion that a centrally located museum of 
fabrics, with one or more looms to demon- 
strate the art of weaving, would be of great 
value to the trade in all its branches. The 
fundamental knowledge of fabrics is very 
much lacking in the middle man and final man, 
meaning, firstly, the agent or his salesforce; 
secondly, the retail staff to whom the ultimate 
consumer looks for advice. 

“The manufacturer, to properly conduct 
his business, must and does know the com- 
ponent parts of material used in constructing 
a cloth, but that knowledge ends there. It is 
just as important for buyers and salespeople 
to know what percentage of cotton and jute 
is combined in a cloth, as it is for the manu- 
facturer, and there is where your suggestion 
of a permanent exhibit is a good one—a 
place for the study of cloth composition. 

“As regards your reference to meaning- 
less trade names, they are an abomination. 
Every buyer in the trade must admit it is 
embarrassing to have a customer ask for the 
very fabric you have, only under another 
name. If he resorts to the old druggist’ jokes 
that ‘we have something as good,’ the cus- 
tomer not only does not believe him, but 
makes up her mind that he has not a complete 
stock or is behind the times.” 





Courses to be given by City College of New York, in the downtown section of the college, Lexington Avenue and 


Twenty-third Street. 


Course 1, General Textiles. To provide a knowledge of how fabrics used in the Upholstery and allied trades are 
made, processes of manufacture from the raw material to the finished article. Subjects presented in an elemen- 
tary manner adapted primarily to young people and beginners in the trade. Construction of cloth; simple weaves; 
qualities of good yarn; counts of yarn; special values of wool, cotton, linen and silk; simple tests; adulterations; 
sizing of cloth; dyeing; printing; characteristics of the various kinds of fabrics. Thirty lectures, Monday and 


Wednesday, 7.30 to 9.20. 








Course 2, Applied Textile Art. Primarily for stylers, salesmen, and others desiring a knowledge of art to develop 
ability to interpret the taste and judgment of others. Study of color; meaning and use of technical terms; recognition 
of harmony and contrast in primary and secondary color value; application of color to fabrics; historical derivation of 
fashions; various periods of styles. Thirty lessons, Tuesdav and Thursday, 7.30 to 9.20. Classes begin week of 
February 10. 


Course 3, Fabric Analysis and Designing. For advanced students who have had general textiles, or the equivalent, 
and desire to study analysis of fabrics and the elements of textile designs. The course includes a study of the 
weaves, showing the weave and construction on design paper followed by the weaving of the fabric on a plain, 
dobby or jacquard loom. Instruction will be given by a practical mill man who is a designer. Thirty lessons, Tues- 
day and Friday, 7.30 to 9.30. 


Laboratory fee, Courses 1 and 3, $2.50. 





Tuition fee $10 per course. 





























FRENCH HEADINGS FROM AN OLD PORTFOLIO 


On another page in this number we show examples of old-fashioned hold-backs. Students of drapery history 
will recall that hold-backs and French headings were contemporaneous. If the hold-back is coming into favor 
again it will undoubtedly increase the fancy for French headings. 
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FEATURES OF THE NEW 
WAR-TAX LAW 


A Department Conducted Exclusively for This Magazine by 
Mark Wolff, C.P.A., and David Miller, C. P. A., of Wolff, 
Co., Certified Public Accountants. 


(Continued from January Number.) 





and Senate respectively. The House bill was designed to produce a revenue of $8,000,000,000, while the 


E ~ HE Senate and House Committees have adjusted the differences in the tax bills as adopted by the House 


Senate bill was framed to produce a revenue of $6,000,000,000, in accordance with Secretary McAdoo’s 


recommendation. 


The Senate measure has been approved with but slight modifications. 


The most notable 


change is;'that which affects the Excessive Profits Taxes; the original Senate figures of 30 and 60 per cent. 


being changed to 30 and 65 per cent. 
ships. 


Our previous article dealt with the taxation of individuals and partner- 
It is our purpose to present in this article in a non-technical manner, the important features of the new 


revenue measure as it will affect the taxation of corporations. 


Under the proposed measure corporations are subject to 
two kinds of taxes: 


I. WAR EXCESS PROFITS TAX. 
2. NORMAL TAX. 


1. War Excess The proposed law contemplates the calcula- 
Profits Tax. tion of this tax in two different ways, and 

corporations are required to pay the higher 
of the two computations. These two methods are as follows: 


A. War Prorits Tax. 
B. Excess Prorits Tax. 


the combination of the two resulting in the 
term “War Excess Profits Tax” as used 
in the law. 

A. War Profits Tax. Under this method 
of calculation, the 
law taxes corporations to the extent of 
80 per cent. of increased profits of 1918 
as compared with the average profits for 
the years 1911, 1912 and 1913, known as 
the pre-war period. It is apparent that the 
Senate in making this provision was of 
the belief that such increase in profits in 
1918 as compared with the pre-war period, 
was in most cases attributable directly to 
war conditions. The amount of this tax 
is equal to 80 per cent. of the difference 
between the net income for 1918 and the sum of the fol- 
lowing: 


(a) The average amount of profits for the pre-war 
period (1911, 1912, 1913). 


(b) Ten per cent. of any increase of invested capital for 
1918 as compared with the pre-war period (or less 10 
per cent. of any decreased capital). 


(c) $3,000 specific exemption. 


The sum of a, b, and c is designated in the law as the “War 
Profits Credit,” which is the amount of income entirely exempt 
from taxation under this head. To illustrate, the war profits 
tax in the case given below is 80 per cent. of the difference 
between the net income of 1918 amounting to $100,000 and the 
war profits credit amounting to $55,500, a difference of $44,500 
income taxable at 80 per cent, or a tax of $35,600. 

B. Excess Profits Tax. After making the above provisions, 
the question arose as to taxing cor- 
porations which were very prosperous before the war and 
which would show very little difference between the profits for 
1918 and those for the pre-war period. Under the war profits 
methods, the taxation of such corporations would be negligible, 
even though the profits for 1918 were large. Hence, in order 
to tax such corporations substantially, provision was made for 
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UN DER the proposed 

measure corpora- 
tions are subject to two 
kinds of taxes: 


1. War Excess Profits Tax. 
2. Normal Tax. 


excess profits similar to the excess profits tax of 1917. This 
method allows a reasonable return upon the investment 
(which allowance is exempted from taxation) and taxes 
heavily any profits in excess of the reasonable return. The 
proposed law designates 8 per cent. as a reasonable return on 
invested capital, plus $3,000 specific exemption. This is known 
as the “Excess Profits Credit” and represents the amount 
which is non-taxable under this head. The balance of the net 
income, after deducting the Excess Profits Credit, is taxable 
according to certain percentages, known as the “First Bracket” 
and “Second Bracket.” The First Bracket provides for a tax of 
30 per cent. on income in excess of the Excess Profits Credit, 
but not exceeding 20 per cent. of the invested capital. The 
Second Bracket is a tax of 60 per cent. of 
all net income in excess of 20 per cent. of 
the invested capital. In the case illus- 
trated below, the “Excess Profits Credit” 
or reasonable return, would be 8 per cent. 
of $250,000 (invested capital) or $20,000 
plus $3,000 specific exemption, or a total 
excess profits credit of $23,000, leaving a 
taxable balance of $77,000. At the rates 
of 30 per cent. and 65 per cent., the excess 
profits tax on this balance of $77,000 
amounts to $40,600. 

A comparison of the War Profits Tax 
and the Excess Profits Tax in the follow- 
ing illustration shows that the excess 
profits tax is greater, being $40,600 as 
against only $35,600 of the war profits tax. 
Therefore, the war profits tax of $40,600 is the amount of the 
war excess profits tax which this corporation is required to pay. 


2. Normal Tax. The normal tax of corporations is 12 per 
cent. of the net income after deducting 
from such income the amount of the war excess profits tax, 
plus a specific exemption of $2,000. In the case worked out 
here, the normal tax is 12 per cent. of $57,400 (which is the 
total net income of $100,000 less the war excess profits tax of 
$40,600 and a specific exemption of $2,000) resulting in a 
normal tax of $6,888. 


3. Total Tax. To determine the entire tax payable by this 
corporation, the war excess profits tax of 
$40,600 and the normal tax of $6,888 must be added, giving a 
total tax of $47,488, which here is approximately 47 per cent. 


of the profits earned for the year 1918. 


ILLUSTRATIVE CASE 


TAXATION OF CORPORATION FOR YEAR 1918 UNDER PROPOSED LAW 
Basic Facts: 


Invested capital for 1918................... $250,000 


ProGts for year 25183. 6 6.555.5565.0aee 100,000 
Invested capital—pre-war period... ........ 125,000 
Average profits—pre-war period... ........ 40,000 


(Continued on page 66.) 


In this case the tax would be calculated as follows: 


I. WAR EXCESS PROFITS TAX 
A. WAR PROFITS TAX 


pint Te POO ssc 5 ck akce ee cbe¥G 
Deduct War Profits Credit: 
(a) Average profits for pre-war 
UNE Nia 5. Winding b ve vei Reriee'w 0.4 
(b) 10 per cent. of increase of 
averaged invested capital: 
Average capital for 1918...... $250,000 
Average capital, pre-war period 125,000 
10 per cent. of increase........ 125,000 12,500 
(c) Specific exemption........ 


$100,000 


’ 


Total exempt from tax............ 55,500 


$44,500 


Amount taxable at 80 per cent..... 


Amount oF TAax—$35,600 
B. EXCESS PROFITS TAX 


Profit for 1918, $100,000. 

Deduct Excess Profits Credit: 
8 per cent. of invested capital of $250,000..... $20,000 
ROC CRUNNON 80 vis os ic os cerahewk ver eces 3, 


Total credit or amount of income exempt.... $23,000 
Amount of net income taxable—($100,000—$23,000—$77 000) 
as follows: 

Amount in excess of credit and not greater than 20 per cent. 
of invested capital—taxable at 30 per cent. 





20 per cent. of invested capital ($250,000) = $50,000 
Less excess profits credit as above 23,000 
First bracket—balance ......... $27,000 taxable at 30%—$8,100 


Second Bracket—remainder. . .. 
Sf BS ee $100,000 


Excess Profits Tax....... 


50,000 taxable at 65%—32,500 





$40,600 


Since the Excess Profits Tax is the larger of the two, the cor- 
poration will pay a War Excess Profits Tax of $40,600. 


2. NORMAL TAXES 


Net income for .1918..;..:........ $100,000 
Deduct: 

Excess. Profits Tax. ;........0000- $40,600 

Specific exemption..... ......... 2,000 42,600 





Amount of income subject to normal taxes at 12%.. $57,400 
AMOUNT OF NorMAL TAX, $6,888. 


3. TOTAL TAX 
Wat -ecesd: Preis Tat. 6 kc:. ocx eh asa oes $40,600 


PUNE: FONG 5 0 sc ce anes has Tho oo ken bh Lew 


NE WAR os 265 Sok he. ok ee $47,488 


Special Provisions. In order to protect the small corporations 

there is a limitation of the war excess 
profits tax which provides that the war excess profits tax shall 
not exceed 30 per cent. of the net income in excess of $3,000, 
and no greater than $20,000, plus 80 per cent. of the amount of 
net income in excess of $20,000. This, however, is not intended 
to increase the tax in any case as figured under the War 
Profits or Excess Profits methods. In the above case, if ap- 
plied, this method would show the following tax: 


Income Tax 
Pontes Weeehe = Ss Soo os coed oi $3,000 None 
Taxable at 30 per cent............... 17,000 $5,100 
Taxable at 80 per cent................ 80,000 64,000 
Pe I i es veennigs x bao ne $100,000 
peer Or TAR oso Sesh ks $69,100 


Since the application of this clause results in a higher tax than 








shown by the war excess profits tax, this limitation does not 
apply here. It is only where the taxes calculated under this 
limitation clause are LOWER than the war excess profits tax that 
this tax will apply and be used instead of the war excess 
profits tax. 

Special provisions are made for the calculation of war 
excess profits taxes of corporations which were not in exist- 
ence during the pre-war period, or where the profits during 
such period were less than 10 per cent. of the invested capital. 

Some of the noteworthy features of this law discussed in 
our previous article on individuals and partnerships apply also 
to corporations. Some of these are deduction of losses sus- 
tained in one year and applied against the profits of another, 
refund of taxes, revaluation of inventories, etc. There are a 
number of other special features which it is impossible to dis- 
cuss at this time for lack of space, but which will be covered in 
succeeding articles. 


Conclusion. It is evident that those corporations which did 

not keep proper books of account for the years 
1911, 1912 and 1913 (the pre-war period) will be very much 
handicapped so far as this law is concerned, and it would 
be advisable in a great many cases to have the records 
of such years examined with a view to determining the exact 
income for such years. This is essential, in order that the tax- 
payer may be fully credited for such earnings, which are al- 
lowed without regard to the RATE of earnings on invested 
capital. It will be remembered that in 1917 the maximum 
allowance was only 9 per cent. The actual earnings are 
allowed this year, no matter how high the rate. The proposed 
tax measure accrues to the advantage of those taxpayers 
whose accounts are in such shape as to enable the taxable 
income to be accurately determined. 





TAPESTRIES AS CHURCH DECORATIONS. 


OT for one hundred and fifty years in Europe and 
never before in America have tapestries been 
used as permanent church decorations. Those illus- 
trated on the adjoining page are two of three recently 
designed and executed especially for the Queen of+All 
Saints’ Church, in Brooklyn. Refusing to be bound 
by the convention demanding paintings for use as altar 
panels the church authorities directed the Edgewater 
Tapestry Looms to prepare tapestry designs for this 
purpose. The result was three large panels (the largest 
11 feet wide by 21 feet high) done in the Gothic style, 
which adequately meet the requirements for an altar 
background of charming coloring and suitable por- 
trayal of religious subjects. 

The background of the upper and lower sections 
of these panels is of different shades of dark blue 
hatched together. The coloring of the central sections 
is typically Gothic, tans and browns predominating 
with strong colors in the draperies. All of the halos 
are woven of genuine gold metal thread. 


CHANGE OF FIRM NAME. 


HE name of the Standard Oilcloth Co., 320 Broad- 

way, has been changed to the Standard Textile 
Products Co. This change of the corporate name was 
made in order to designate more comprehensively the 
line of products manufactured and marketed by this 
company. The organization and management will re- 
main as heretofore, and is in no way affected by the 
action. 
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TWO CHARMING ROOMS BY A NEW YORK DECORATOR 


Dining-room and English, white, drawing-room in the house of Mrs. M. S. Muchmore. See text on opposite page. | 











THE HOME OF A NEW YORK DECORATOR 


In One of the Old Houses on East Nineteenth Street Mrs. M. S. Muchmore Has 
Made a Home for Herself and a Studio for Her Business. 


three rooms in the home of Mrs. M. S. Much- 

more, one of the pioneer woman decorators in 
New York City. These rooms are of unusual interest 
because they were decorated to meet two sets of re- 
quirements: first, those of the decorator personally 
and, second, to serve as examples of the decorator’s 
work to be shown to prospective clients. - 

Of the three rooms, the studio, shown on this page, 
is perhaps the least interesting. This is due to the 
fact that the use to which it is put necessitates the 
presence of fabrics and objects of art which are out 
of place in their surroundings and to some extent 
nullify the room’s normal beauty. 

There is one feature, however, which stands out 
clearly. This is the fabric on the walls above the hand- 
somely carved Flemish paneling. Hung from the ceil- 
ing and weighted at the bottom but not fastened to the 
wall are strips of a fabric manufactured by Arthur H. 
Lee & Sons in imitation of Jacobean embroidery. The 
way this hanging is used and the beauty of the fabric 
itself make 
it a valuable 
addition 
to the room’s 
decorations. 

The Eng- 
lish, white, 
drawing- 
room pos- 
sesses a sin- 
gular old- 
world charm. 
The walls, 
ceiling and 
trim are of a 
light tint. 
The furniture 
is covered by 
a gaily color- 
ed chintz fur- 
nished by 
Wit combe, 
McGeachin & : 
Co. and gives a note of warmth and hominess to the 
room. Without an undue exercise of the imagination 
one can fancy the beaux and belles of other days meet- 
ing and entertaining in such an atmosphere as Mrs. 
Muchmore has here created. 

The dining-room in the English basement is the 
most interesting room in the house. Here Mrs. Much- 


() N THIS and the adjoining page, we illustrate 





Studio of Mrs 
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. M. S. Muchmore. 


more has gathered most of her treasures and they are 
displayed in their natural settirig in a most attractive 
manner. Objects. worth seeing in this room. are the 
genuine Queen Anne chairs, the wheel-back Windsor 
chairs, and the old Dutch butler’s sideboard with its 
concealed wine cooler and its folding top and back. 

This room opens on one side to a staircase leading 
to the studio and on the other to a small garden space 
from which it is divided by a latticed door flanked by 
two windows which admit ample light and air. 





CONSOLIDATION OF IMPORTANT FIRMS. 
HE consolidation of the businesses controlled by 
the National Lace Co. and the Bromley Mfg. Co. 

was consummated February 1. The salesrooms are to 

be at 141 Fifth Avenue, New York, in charge of J. J. 

Feeley & Co., selling agents. 

The event marks a new chapter in the history of the 
lace-curtain business. The close of 1918 completed the 
thirtieth anniversary of the Bromley Mfg. Co. which 
started in 1888 as a branch of John Bromley & Sons, 
for the manu- 
facture of 
chenille cur- 
tains. 

In 1888, 
Wight & 
Lackey, the 
Lackey of the 
| firm being 
George 

Lackey, be- 

came the sell- 

ing agents for 

|. the Bromley 
chenilles. 

| They were 
also selling 

| the first prod- 
uct of Not- 

x tinghams 
ever made in 

this country, 

a rather 
primitive class of goods made by Charles Willoughby 
in Fordham, N. Y. , 

When the Bromley Mfg. Co. in 1891 concluded 
to go into the manufacture of Nottinghams, Wight & 
Lackey became their selling agents.- 

In 1903, the Bromley Mfg. Co. installed additional 
machinery in another factory which they operated as 


the National Lace Co. with Brooks & Feeley selling 


the product. Upon the death of Mr. Brooks six or 
seven years ago, J. J. Feeley & Co. succeeded to the 
agency. 

This then in brief is the chronology of events 
which have culminated in the consolidation of both or- 
ganizations. 

The business was established by one of the great 
men of the Philadelphia industry. John Bromley & 
Sons have had a world-wide reputation as carpet and 
rug manufacturers and may be accredited also as 
pioneers in the development of machine-made lace cur- 
tains. With the consolidation now of the selling and 
manufacturing ends of both organizations, duplications 
in the line will be avoided and a greater efficiency be 
secured by combining the designing, weaving, bleaching 
and finishing departments of both firms under one 
management. 





UPHOLSTERY MEN TO HEAR SENATORS. 


HERE will be an important banquet held under the 

auspices of The Upholstery Association of Amer- 
ica on March 7 or 8. It is not possible at this time to 
give the exact date, as it will be determined by a com- 
mittee who have in charge the program which includes 
the procuring of Senators Hon. Boise Penrose, Hon. 
Reed Smoot and Hon. James E. Watson for a talk on 
the business outlook. 

The various committees in charge of the banquet 
are as follows: 

Speaker’s committee, Sidney Blumenthal, C. R. 
Clifford, H. R. McKenzie, George McGeachin. 

Committee on arrangements, Lester W. Bond, 
Geo. E. Colon, Harry B. Hall, N. R. Wilkes, M. E. 
Wormser. 

Ways and means committee, Paul Gadebusch 
James Munro, W. E. Rosenthal, Chas. H. Sellon, Salo 
J. Stroheim, N. R. Wilkes. 

Publicity Committee, George A. Bomann, Sidney 
Blumenthal, S. H. Collins, M. L. Havey, John W. 
Stephenson. 

Reception Committee, S. S. Anhalt, Sidney Blum- 
enthal, Jos. P. Callahan, S. H. Collins, Harry B. Hall, 
Harry E. Scripture. 


INTERNATIONAL LACE CO. REMOVAL. 
N FEBRUARY 1, the International Lace Co., of 
Gouverneur, N. Y., moved their New York City 
sales headquarters to 104 Fifth Avenue, just below 
Sixteenth Street, where they occupy rooms 1509-10-11. 
There will be no change in the policy of the firm as re- 
gards sale of their products which they will continue 
to confine to wholesalers and manufacturers exclu- 

sively. Their telephone number is Farragut 3355. 





NEW GOVERNORS OF THE THE UPHOL- 
STERY ASSOCIATION. 


Y REASON of the fact that George McGeachin 
and Martin Fowler, by assuming new offices in 
The Upholstery Association of America, relinquished 
their terms of office as governors, Herman DeGoff, of 
the Riverdale Mfg. Co., and Peter J. Scherer, of the 
Plymouth Mills, have been elected to fill the vacancies, 
the former for two years, and the latter for one year. 
Joseph Blankemeyer, of the Philadelphia Tapestry 
Mills, has been elected to fill out the unexpired term of 
one year in the place of Louis Ferguson, resigned. 





CARPET ASSOCIATION OFFICERS. 


i. THE annual meeting of the Carpet Association 

of America, held February 3, the following off- 
cers and members of the board of governors were 
elected : 

President, M. F. Phelan; first vice-president, Edw. 
Pearson; second vice-president, W. A. W. Davis; 
treasurer, J. H. Huelat; secretary, A. N. Cook. 

For governors to serve for four years: M. F. 
Phelan, H. McCaddin, W. T. Case, J. H. Huelat. 

For governor to serve for one year: V. G. Beuttell. 

Nominating committee for 1920: H. L. McElroy, 
chairman, G. A. Paull, George Nicols, A. A. Stephens, 
R. B. Berentsen. 





A REMARKABLE WINDOW. 


BOUT fifty feet directly west of and facing the 
Arch of Victory now being erected on Fifth 
Avenue at the intersection of Broadway, New York, is 
a window decoration that, at least-in the opinion of 
those most concerned, is the handsomest window dis- 
play ever made by Marshall Field & Co. 

On a background of American flags are displayed 
photographs of thirty-seven men. The three central 
photographs display gold stars. 

On a hand-decorated placard appears the follow- 
ing: “These are pictures of the young men who went 
into the service of the United States Government from 
our wholesale decorative goods section—Canterbury 
and Colonial drapery fabrics.” 





KAPOCK RESTRICTION REMOVED. 


ere date of January 18 the Commerce Reports 

of Washington announced the new ruling of the 
War Trade Board, W. T. B. R. 523, that all import 
restrictions on kapock have been removed, and licenses 
for the importation of this commodity from any coun- 
try may now be issued freely. 
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Foyer of the new Pennsylvania Hotel. 





FURNISHINGS OF THE NEW MUteas 


vania and the Commodore, opened, with 4,200 
rooms, exclusive of baths, and New Yorkers 
had hardly recovered from the amazement at the big- 
ness of these enterprises, when we were told that a 
new hotel was now in course of construction that 
would be still larger. The 
Commodore was decorated and 
furnished under the direct sup- 
ervision of Herbert Stone, a 
decorator who is well known to 
the New York trade. Mr. 
Stone was for twenty-five years 
with W. & J. Sloane and while 
with that firm had charge of 
the same work for the Biltmore. 
It is impossible in these 
columns to give an adequate 
description of the various 
rooms. 

In the first place, the lobby 
is the largest in the world. It 
is in the form of a great Italian 
courtyard, designed and deco- 
rated to give the appearance of 
a garden, surrounded by an 
arcade above which is a gallery. 
The ceiling is of white glass, 
supported by decorated beams. 
At one end is a terrace, defined by great terminal 
figures and leading to the main dining-room. Walls of 
rough plaster above wainscoting of soft Italian stone, 
wall panels being blue Italian tilings. The furniture 
and rugs are Italian in style and in addition to palm 
tree in center, a large number of great majolica vases 
on the floor and boxes along the gallery railing contain 


\ O SOONER were the new hotels, the Pennsyl- 
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HERBERT R. 


palms and green plants that heighten the garden effect. 
The gallery is used as a lounge, and opens upon writ- 
ing and other public rooms. 

The building occupies a whole block adjoining the 
Grand Central Terminal and it is twenty-six stories 
high. Imagine a contract covering the following items: 
Twenty-six hundred window 
shades, 2,400 pair lace curtains, 
3,000 pair damask curtains, 27,- 
000 pieces furniture, 2,200 feet 
of seat cushions, 3,000 waste- 
paper baskets, 8,000 silk lamp 
shades, 2,000 writing folios, 
2,500 bath mats, 90,000 yards 
floor covering, 300 rugs, various 
sizes, for important spaces; 
8,000 square yards linoleum for 
service floors; 500 extra large 
hides of leather, 2,000 pairs of 
silver candlesticks, 500 extra 
large table lamps with silk 
shades, 15,000 coat hangers, 
13,000 pieces of plate glass for 
the tops of various pieces of 
furniture, 2,800 mattresses, 
2,800 upholstered springs, 5,600 
hair and feather pillows. 

All fabrics, including cov- 
ers for floors, furniture and 
hangings, were designed and specially made for their 
various uses—more than 125,000 running yards of 
various trimmings and fringes, 250,000 yards of gimp 
—the ballroom alone required 3,000 especially designed 
and decorated chairs. 

Imagine six dining-rooms with a staff capable of 
serving 2,000 persons at one time. Imagine a grand 
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ballroom, the largest in the world, 180 x 78 feet, that 
will seat 3,000 people at a concert. It is all very re- 
markable and is a bewildering reality to the generation 
that-harks back to what was regarded the magnificenee 
of the Hoffman House of twenty-five years ago. 

America has made some strides, but in no particu- 
lar does the evidence of this wonderful advance show 

better than by comparing the old Faunce’s Tavern of 
Revolutionary Days, which has been preserved by. the 
Sons of the Revolution, with the modern Hotel Com- 
modore. 

The Pennsylvania Hotel was decorated and fur- 
nished by Rorimer-Brooks Co., Cleveland, and Mr. 
Rorimer himself, accompanied by Mr. Irvin, was on 
the job for a week after the hotel was opened. 

It was a vast enterprise, a little larger than the 
Commodore, with 2,200 rooms. 
The problem confronting the 
designers was to produce the 
largest hotel in the world on a 
plot of ground 200 x 400 feet 
facing on Seventh Avenue and 
running back to Gimbel Bros. 
To give a description of this 
hotel is impossible, but from 
our inspection, we judge that 
the bedrooms are divided into 
three typical styles: 

Typical Bedrooms, No. 1: 
Walls paneled and painted 
ivory and gray. Carpet 
Small - patterned Axminster, 

taupe and black. Hangings 
English hand - blocked floral 
linen. Furniture — American 
walnut, design Chippendale in- 


fluence. Upholstering stuffs— 


LOUIS 


dark rose mohair velvet. 

Typical Bedrooms, No. 2: 
Walls paneled and painted ivory and cream tones. 
Carpet—Small-patterned Axminster, taupe and blue. 


Hangings—Blue and yellow tapestry. Furniture— 
American walnut similar in character throughout 
typical bedrooms. Furniture coverings blue mohair 
velvet. 

Typical Bedrooms, No. 3: Walls paneled and 
painted cream and gray tones. Carpet—Black and 
English hand-blocked cretonne. 


American walnut. 


taupe. Hangings - 


Furniture Upholstering stuffs, 
taupe mohair velvet. 

The library, ballrooms, foyer hall, banquet room, 
ladies’ assembly rooms are all done in excellent taste 
and if there is a lingering prejudice against hotel fur- 
nishings, it will be dispelled by a glance through the 
Pennsylvania because Rorimer-Brooks have given to 


this hotel the same charm of treatment that’s applied 
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to the private house. All the floors are carpeted in 
Axminster made from special designs ; one pattern has 
been used throughout the entire building, a small 
square and rosette motif. This pattern has been made 
in three color combinations, taupe ground with black 
ornament, black ground with taupe ornament and taupe 
ground with blue ornament. The general effect is) 
neutrality. 

The furniture throughout the bedrooms has been 
built from original designs based upon Chippendale 
forms and ornaments. 

The window hangings are all either cretonne or 
tapestry. The cretonnes were all printed in England 
from hand blocks, but the tapestries were all made in 
this country. The upholstery fabrics throughout the 
bedrooms are mohair velvets, American made, and all 
of the furnishings were execut- 
ed under the direct supervision, 
embracing designing and selec- 
tion of materials and from 
original sketches of the Rori- 
mer-Brooks studio. 





THE JOB AND THE MAN. 


OTWITHSTANDING the 
efforts of the Government 
Employment Agencies to place 
the men who are now being de- 
mobilized in lucrative and satis- 
factory positions, there are still 
a great many deserving men 
who find it difficult to obtain 
positions. 

For the benefit of those 
who require men as well as for 
the sake of the men themselves, 
we are glad to offer our serv- 
ices, gratuitously, to assist in 
finding positions for all men 
identified with any industry our magazine covers prior 
to entering Government service. We maintain a sys- 
tem for registration and will be glad to receive the 
names and full information concerning men who are 
now or are about to be demobilized. We would also 
like to have merchants and wholesale firms advise us 
of their needs in order that we may be able to bring to- 
gether the suitable job and the efficient man. 

This announcement is not intended as a temporary 
effort to offset the conditions which are created by the 
demobilization of the troops, but is merely an applica- 
tion to the present of a service which this magazine 


has’ been always glad to render to all branches of our 
trade. 


E B. MANN has been elected president and general 
° manager of Flint & Kent, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ADVISORY BOARD TO SUPERVISE TEXTILE 
INSTITUTE. 


HE Upholstery Association of America has not 

only endorsed the textile courses being undertaken 
by the City College, at the Twenty-third Street Build- 
ing, but is standing squarely behind the movement with 
the most active and enthusiastic support. To this end, 
an advisory board has been appointed to work in con- 
junction with Professor W. H. Dooley, including the 
following : 

Sidney S. Anhalt, Gimbel Bros., 32d St. and Sixth Ave.; 
A. M. Barbe, 149 Fifth Ave.; Morris Bernhard, Morris Bern- 
hard Co., 18 West 18th St.; Geo. A. Bomann, J. H. Thorp & 
Co., 230 Fourth Ave.; T. Bonnet, Bonnet & Smith, 874 Broad- 
way; Sidney Blumenthal, S. Blumenthal & Co., 395 Fourth 
Ave.; T. A. Cawthra, T. A. Cawthra & Co., 381 Fourth Ave. ; 
Horace Cheney, Cheney Bros., Fourth Ave. and 18th St.; 


C. R. Clifford, Clifford & Lawton, 373 Fourth Ave.; Geo. E. 
Colon, Johnson & Faulkner, 35 East 17th St.; D. M. Fer- 


nandes, The Quaker Lace Co., 890 Broadway; Norman Find- - 


lay, John Darling & Co., 334 Fourth Ave.; Martin B. Fowler, 
Scripture & Fowler, 242 Fourth Ave.; Paul Gadebusch, F. 
Schumacher & Co., 5 West 37th St.; Thos. Gurry, The 
Orinoka Mills, 215 Fourth Ave.; Wilson Hungate, W. & J. 
Sloane, Fifth Ave. and 47th St.; Harry B. Hall, Quaker Lace 
Co., 890 Broadway; H. J. Hall, Scranton Lace Co., 212 Fifth 
Ave.; Wm. Laurel Harris, Sec. Fine Arts Fed., N. Y., 215 
West 57th St.; Editor Good Furniture Magazine, 47 West 34th 
St.; George McGeachin, Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., 20 
West 37th St.; Geo. H. McLaughlin, G. H. McLaughlin & 
Co., 41 Union Square; R. T. Montague, Miller & Montague, 
170 Fifth Ave.; James Munro, Jas. McCreery & Co., West 
34th St.; F. F. Purdy, Carpet and Uph. Trade Rev., 31 East 
17th St.; W. E. Rosenthal, 257 Fourth Ave.; Harry E. Scrip- 
ture, New England Mfg. Co., 242 Fourth Ave.; Charles H. 
Sellon, Elms & Sellon, 910 Broadway; John Sloane, W. & J. 
Sloane, Fifth Ave. and 47th St.; John W. Snowden, Stead & 


Miller Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; I. Solomon, Patchogue Mfg. 
Co., 1115 Broadway; Salo Stroheim, Stroheim & Romann, 
242 Fourth Ave.; N. R. Wilkes, Titus Blatter & Co., 162 Fifth 
Ave.; Harry Wearne, 103 Park Ave.; Thomas H. Watson, 
Marshall Field & Co., 1101 Broadway; B. J. Wasserman, 
Philadelphia Tap. Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 





SAVONNERIE RUGS FOR SPECIAL ORDERS. 


T THE bottom of this page we show three samples 
of Savonnerie rugs from the stock of Nicolas 
Hémance. The factory of which Mr. Hémance is a 
director, situated at Aubusson, is nearly three hundred 
years old, and even during the period of the war has 
turned out a number of very fine rugs for use in this 
country. It is a noteworthy fact that this factory, 
being in the south of France, has been slightly inter- 
fered with by the war, and it is equipped to turn out 
rugs to meet practically every requirement in the way 
of special color, pattern, size or shape that may be pre- 
sented. Although most Savonnerie rugs follow the 
French designs that are characteristic of historic pieces 
there is no limit to the flexibility of expression in this 
type of rug. Persian, Egyptian, English or indeed any 
intricate design of any period can be satisfactorily 
produced in Savonnerie qualities. 

Only the finest of worsted is used in their con- 
struction, and inasmuch as the firm controls every 
operation in the manufacture, including making their 
own dyes, they are in a most fortunate position with 
regard to governing the quality of all they produce. 


Samples of Savonnerie rugs, from the line of Nicolas Hémance. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 





M. Schneider, manager of the Seattle branch of 
D. N. & E. Walter & Co., recently visited southern 
California and while there was stricken with influenza. 

The Peck & Hills Furniture Co. has closed its 
retail department at Los Angeles, Cal., to conform with 
its general policy. 

Contrary to rumor that she had retired from busi- 
ness, Mrs. Edgar de Wolfe is still located at 1801 Van 
Ness Avenue, San Francisco, prepared to execute 
orders for interior decorating, as in the past. 

Semi-annual Market Week will be observed in San 
Francisco, February 24 to March 1, when Pacific 
Coast dealers will gather here to look over the new 
lines. 

The Cooper, Coates & Casey Dry Goods Co., of 
Los Angeles, Cal., with a branch house at San Fran- 
cisco, are arranging to open an office at Honolulu to 
handle their Hawaiian business. 

The Tull & Gibbs Co., of Spokane, Wash., has 
taken out life insurance in the sum of $70,000 for its 
employees, each receiving a policy for $1,000. This 
is in addition to the usual holiday gifts. 

A class in interior decorating has been organized 
at the Oakland Technical Continuation School, Oak- 
land, Cal., and instruction will be given by J. H. Stut- 
terd, formerly with the Oakland Polytechnic School. 

Lieutenant’ Edward B. Rhodes, vice-president of 
Rhodes Bros., Tacoma, Wash., and son of Henry A. 
Rhodes, president of this firm, is reported killed in 
action in France. 

Remy Fredericks, formerly president of Joseph 
Fredericks & Co., an old-time furniture and decorative 
house of San Francisco, which retired from the field a 
few years ago, has become associated with Bare Bros., 
Geary Street. 

T. T. Greaves has purchased the interests of V. 
R. Sutliff in the Pasadena Furniture Co., Pasadena, 
Cal., and has been made president of the firm. He 
formerly represented a furniture manufacturing com- 
pany on the Pacific Coast. 

Clement Wilder, for several years with the John 
Breuner Co., San Francisco, and prominent as a pub- 
licity expert, has been appointed secretary of the Re- 
tail Furniture Association of California. He succeeds 
A. L. Crane, who has resigned to become general sales- 
manager for the Peck & Hills Furniture Co. 

Julian H. Lippman, secretary of the firm of Lipp- 
man Bros., Inc., conducting a large department store at 
2790 Mission Street, San Francisco, passed away early 
in the year, of pneumonia, following an attack of in- 
fluenza. He was thirty-eight years of age and leaves 
a young son and a daughter. 


The Oakland Retail Dry Goods Association, of 








Oakland, Cal., recently held its annual meeting and 
officers were chosen as follows: President, B. L. Mos- 
bacher ; vice-president, M. L. Camp; secretary, Milton 
Mazor; treasurer, Joseph Marymont; the executive 
committee consists of the above with Irving Kahn, A. 
S. Lavenson and F. B. Hink. 

In the death of David Lubin, of San Francisco, 
which occurred at Rome on New Year’s Day, Cali- 
fornia lost one of its most picturesque mercantile char- 
acters and a great man. Mr. Lubin was born in Poland 
in 1849 and came to California in 1867, working at 
first in lumber camps. Later he became a cowboy and 
for a time was a commercial traveler. In 1874 he went 
to Sacramento, Cal., and with Colonel Harris Wein- 
stock founded the firm of Weinstock, Lubin & Co., 
which later invaded the San Francisco field. About 
twenty years ago he retired from active. participation 
in the business to devote his attention to the founding 
of an international institute of agriculture. He lived 
to see this accomplished and his plan of securing world 
crop reports adopted by fifty-three nations. He died 
at the age of sixty-nine years. 

Several changes of more than ordinary interest 
have been made in the personnel of D. N. & E. 
Walter & Co., San Francisco, since the first of the year. 
Clarence -R. Walter, vice-president of the firm and 
manager of the retail end of the business, has retired 
and his interests have been taken over by the other 
members, who have admitted several department man- 
agers as stockholders. Peter M. Kemp, for years in 
charge of the wholesale upholstery and drapery de- 
partment of the business, is now a stockholder, as is 
also Harry Dirlem, office manager; Lawrence Bach- 
man, manager of the rug department; Walter C. 
Lewis, manager of the Los Angeles branch; J. Rosen- 
thal, head of the contract department, and Emanuel 
Lewis, credit manager and secretary. I. N. Walter 
continues as president, John I. Walter becomes vice- 
president, and Samuel J. Ackerman has been made 
treasurer. 





PRESENTATION TO LESTER W. BOND. 
T THE last meeting of the board of governors of 
The Upholstery Association of America held in 
the month of January, a very pleasant surprise was 
sprung upon Lester W. Bond, past president of the 
association, when W. E. Rosenthal presented him with 
a handsome diamond and pearl scarf-pin, on behalf of 
many of his colleagues in the association. The recipi- 
ent was entirely taken by surprise, but responded in a 
few words which expressed his hearty appreciation of 
the gift. 


RICKA & BROS., INC., Buffalo, dealers in fur- 
niture, upholstery and rugs, have incorporated for 


$250,000. 
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CONDITIONS IN NORTHERN FRANCE. 


HE conditions of the northern manufacturing dis- 
tricts of France, covering Lannoy, Tourcoing, 
Roubaix, Amiens and Valenciennes are chaotic. 

France has to maintain many thousands of unem- 
ployed factory workers and it’s a problem how to do 
it. Refugees who left the Lille district in 1914 will 
shortly be returning; they are at present deterred by 
the food shortage. 

The annihilation of the textile mills in the Lille dis- 
trict was the result of a deliberate policy; machinery 
was dismantled or parts broken up; although in some 
cases machinery was taken into Germany intact, espe- 
cially improved machinery. 

Lille did 90 per cent. of the flax-spinning of 
France. She was a serious competitor—hence the de- 
struction. 

Speaking before the French Chamber of Deputies 
recently, Louis Dubois, in behalf of the Budget Com- 
mission, stated that in the woolen, jute and cotton mills 
in northern France the percentage of destruction 
varied from 70 per cent. to 100 per cent. and that it 
would take three years to put these mills in working 
order again. 

The first element of reconstruction must concern 
itself with cost which has quadrupled since the war. 
Manufacturers do not care to make a move until they 
know whether the state will assist. Throughout this 
whole district of France, conditions are the same and 
no one may venture an opinion as to when or how the 
restoration will be effected. 

In Lyons they are making silk goods and in other 
points south, they are equipped to do business the 
moment that labor conditions and cost of production 
is regulated. 

Belleville is of course far removed from the seat 
of destruction and here they are still in a position to 
make wool tapestries of fine character. 

Same with Aubusson, Mirecourt and Amiens, but 
in the other cities, it is not alone the destruction, loss 
of life and scarcity of labor but the systematic pillage 
that has made the mills useless even under the most 
favorable labor conditions. 

Germany proceeded with great deliberation and 
where they did not actually remove the machinery, 
they made it useless. 

At first they gave their attention to the dye in- 
dustry, removing machines, apparatus and vats. Then 
they got after the dynamos and the electrical equip- 
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ment and shipped all they could find into Germany. 
They worked in the most efficient manner, cataloging 
all classes of machinery. 

We have heard for years of the copper shortage 
and of the necessity of securing copper. The -Ger- 
mans took all the copper bearings and fixtures of every 
sort wherever they could find them. They combed the 
factory district and nothing in the way of machinery in 
the neighborhood of Lille remains that is worth more 
than the price of old junk. 

It is a serious matter to industrial France, but 
there is a vague hope that America may furnish the 
necessary machinery ; the French manufacturers, how- 
ever, seem to prefer to take back their old machines 
rather than to await the uncertain shipment of the new 
from this country and England. 

There is talk of demanding of Germany the re- 
turn of all looms, but it will take time to do this. 

The principle of restitution would have to be 
written into the peace terms and a voyage of discovery 
would have to be started through Germany. 





A PROGRESSIVE DEPARTMENT. 


N A RECENT issue of the Saturday Spectator of 
Terre Haute, Ind., there is a story of the progress 
of the Kleeman Dry Goods Co. Incidentally it speaks 
of Mr. Robinson’s department of interior furnishings. 
Eight years ago when Rufus Robinson took charge 
there was no such department in the store. To-day the 
entire furnishings of a home may be purchased here 
and some excellent contracts have been carried out. 
They conduct a workroom in conjunction with 
their upholstery stock and have a very complete carpet 
department. In the Masonic Temple job which was 
done through this firm, nineteen hundred yards of car: 
pet was but one item. Mr. Robinson is much inter- 
ested in the National Association of Arts and Indus- 
tries and it is to be hoped that he will bring the allied 
trades of Terre Haute into line for this work. 





A CORRECTION. 


JN THE last issue of ““THE UPHOLSTERER,” our San 
Francisco correspondent referred to Charles John- 
son as representing Johnson & Faulkner on the Pacific 
Coast. It was a mix-up of names. Edgar Patterson 
represents Johnson & Faulkner on the Coast and has 
for a number of years. He has made no change. 
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Fauser—Gustave M. Fauser, the designer, is suc- 
cessfully recovering from an operation for appendicitis, 
at the Post Graduate Hospital. 

BomanN—George A. Bomann, of J. H. Thorp & 
Co., is planning to take a little rest and enjoy the golf 
facilities of Pinehurst, N. C. 

CarTER—E. C. Carter, of E. C. Carter & Son, 
sailed for Europe on January 25, on board the Lapland. 
Mr. Carter will visit the markets of France, England 
and Switzerland. 

IskryAN—Haig S. Iskiyan, the rug dealer, ex- 
pects to retire from business. He has an excellent 
stock at 710 Lexington Avenue and his retirement 
creates a good opportunity for somebody. 

GUGGENHEIM—Bernhard Guggenheim, of the 
Japan Import and Export Commission Co., an auxili- 
ary of George Borgfeldt & Co., sails for Japan in a 
few weeks in the interests of his firm and their com- 
mission customers. 
H. 
service and gave up his position in the carpet and 
drapery department of Brown, Curtis & Brown, at 


MALCOLM- H. Malcolm, who went into the 


Syracuse, is now out of the service and is open for an 


engagement. 
WeBER—Ernest Weber, of F. Weber & Co., 
artists’ and -draftsmen’s materials, 1125 Chestnut 


Street, Philadelphia, who has been seriously ill with 
pneumonia, is now convalescing. This will be pleasing 
news to Mr. Weber’s many friends. 

Lreon—S. L. Leon, upholstery buyer for L. M. 
Blumstein, Third Avenue and 150th Street, was grati- 
fied the first of the year by being made store superin- 
tendent. He will continue to have supervision over 


the upholstery department. 


WomratH—K. Womrath, the decorator, has re- 
turned from his Red Cross work in France, where he 
was divisional chief in the Aviation Division, his terri- 
tory covering a hundred miles in the St. Mihiel dis- 
trict. 


a hard strain on him and he is now South with his wife 


Mr. Womrath has done fine work there; it was 


where he is resting for a month or so before returning 
to business. 
Corrin—tThe retail department of W. & J. Sloane 
recently gave a dinner to William Sloane Coffin, of the 
firm, upon his return from France where he has been 
spending over a year as a director of the Foyers du 
Soldat, the French Y. M. C. A. About seventy-five 
guests were present who listened to Mr. Coffin’s speech, 
in which he described the beneficial work of the asso- 
ciation. Mr. Coffin has since returned to France. 
Miss “the second man” at 
Macy’s, is the one exception to the rule that “the second 
man” must be of the male type. 


PAGGIo Paggio, 


Miss Paggio, Mr. 
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Reilly’s very able assistant, has full charge of the de- 
partment in his absence. She is one of the few women 
who have secured authority in the executive branch as 
distinguished from the zsthetic branch. 

Be_tt—Edward H. Bell, buyer for the Jordan, 
Marsh Co., is on his way for Japan, where he will in- 
vestigate the possibilities of the market there for 
goods used in the upholstery department. He will 
represent not only the Jordan, Marsh Co. but N. Snel- 
lenberg & Co., Philadelphia; Kaufmann Dept. Stores, 
Inc., of Pittsburgh, and Mandel Bros., of Chicago. He 
will confine his activities to the demands of interior 
furnishings strictly. 

SouTHWoORTH—Dan Southworth, rug buyer for 
N. Snellenberg & Co., Philadelphia, aiso goes to Japan 
on a mission similar to Mr. Bell’s mission above men- 
tioned. Mr. Southworth will represent the interests of 
his own rug department, as well as those of the Jordan, 
Marsh Co., Kaufmann Dept. Stores, Inc., and Mandel 
Bros., Chicago. 

Suarp—W. F. Sharp, upholstery and carpet buyer 
for the Scott, Halliburton Co., of Oklahoma City, tells 
of the wonderful wealth that has developed over night 
in the oil fields in Texas. Some of the fortunes that 
have been made in the Ranger district are incredible. 
One girl in the Scott, Halliburton store cleaned up 
$90,000 by an investment of $1,000. Acreage in the 
neighborhood of Ranger that used to sell for twenty- 
five cents is now yielding thousands of dollars a month 
in rent. 








HARROD’S OPEN NEW YORK OFFICE. 


ARROD’S, LTD., of London and Buenos Aires, 
have opened an office at 225 Fifth Avenue, where 
W. D. Ager will be local representative of the London 
store. While temporary offices opened for business 
February 10, the firm will not occupy their own quar- 
ters in this building until certain alterations have been 
made in premises which are at present occupied by an- 
other tenant. 

Their own quarters will be occupied after May 1, 
with a floor space of approximately 1,000 square feet, 
with four windows on Madison Square and three on 
Fifth Avenue. FE. H. Aird, of the firm, has been in 
New York for some weeks perfecting details, and prior 
to his return will make a trip covering some of the 
larger American cities. 


VEN though a war year, 1918 was the most pros- 
perous on record for Selfridge & Co., Ltd., and 
Harrods, Ltd., of London. Both firms state that their 
sales showed an increase of a million pounds sterling, 
which in United States money represents $5.000,000. 
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THE VALUE OF TECHNICAL 


INCE the printing of the endorsements of the 
Textile Institute which appear on pages 62 and 63, 
we have received the following communication from 
George McGeachin: 


“With reference to the article in this 
month’s ‘UPHOLSTERER, pages 42 and 43, 
would like to say that a salesman cannot 
know too much about the goods he is selling, 
both as to the material they are made from, 
and the way they are made. 

“The modern intelligent salesman arrests 
the attention of the buyer by clever and brief 
technical explanation of the difference in the 
weave of his fabric from that of the usual 
make, or why his weave is different, and why 
it is better and more interesting than the 
usual or what has been done before. 

“Apart altogether from the question of 
price, the selling of goods depends to a great 
extent on the knowledge of how they are 
woven, and the materials entering into their 
construction. 

“Also, by briefly informing the buyer the 
aim of the designer in constructing this par- 
ticular weave. 

“The art of making a design in conform- 
ity with the limitations of the fabric it is to 
be used for, to my mind, demands the exer- 
cise of the greatest skill, and is much more 
important that many of our designers realize. 
The only way whereby a designer can gain the 
technical knowledge is by being in the mill, 
and while it is not possible for every designer 
to spend his time in this way, a technical 
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college where he may be trained in the prac- 
tical application of designs to fabrics is a very 
necessary institution. ; 

“Tt is, therefore, with a great deal of 
satisfaction I have to inform you that The 
Upholstery Association of America is now 
working in conjunction with the City College 
of New York in establishing a series of 
classes for the upholstery trade, which will 
commence within two weeks. Circulars will 
be mailed to every house in the trade. 


“At each of these classes technical in- 
structions will be given so that salesmen, both 
wholesale and retail, will be able to gain a 
knowledge of the manufacture of fabrics in- 
valuable to them in the conduct of their 
business. 

“T am hoping every one will take advan- 
tage of these classes so that the beginning we 
are now about to make will be successful, 
and that a large and valuable technical col- 
lege will eventually be established in New 
York, for the development of the textile 
trade. 

“As stated above, the preliminary in- 
structions will commence within the next two 
weeks, and while the looms will not be erected 
yet, a good deal of the preliminary study can 
be gone through until the looms are erected. 
We also hope to have a hand loom for ex- 
perimental work, together with a small ex- 
perimental dyeing plant.” 


GEORGE McCGEACHIN. 
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WITH ie i BUYERS 


Meyers-Arnold Co., Greenville, S. C., and Meyer 
Bros., Newport News, Va., have appointed Baer & 
Lillienthal, 1180 Broadway, their resident buyer. 

The recently appointed resident buyers for Miller, 
Rhoads & Schwartz, Norfolk, Va., and Block & Kuhl 
Co., Peoria, Ill., are Brown & Macrae, 1270 Broadway. 

C. M. GUNTHER has opened up a drapery and 
decorative shop at 523 Union Street, Nashville, Tenn. 
Mr. Gunther has been associated with decorative firms 
in that city. 

J. Rosperts Coppin has been appointed buyer of 
draperies, rugs and carpets for the John B. Coppin Co., 
Covington, Ky. Mr. Coppin has succeeded C. E. 
Spielman. 

E. Kincssurc, formerly with the upholstery de- 
partment of Rothenberg & Co., is now in charge of the 
upholstery department of Kline Bros., Inc., Altoona, 
Pa. 





J. J. Van UrttHoven, for the past seven years with 
the John Breuner Co., in Sacramento and Oakland, is 
now salesmanager of the drapery department for 
Lachman Bros., San Francisco. 

The successor to the buyership of the upholstery 
department of John G. Myers Co., Albany, N. Y., is 
James McGovern. Mr. McGovern was formerly with 
the Myers Co., but resigned a few years ago and be- 
came associated with Van Heusen-Charles Co., Albany. 

J. W. Barnes, who has been buying upholstery 
goods for the Stewart Dry Goods Co., Louisville, since 
1917, has gone with the J. W. Robinson Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal., in a similar capacity. Mr. Barnes was in 
New York recently placing his first orders for the new 
department. 

J. SCHENCKE, for many years with John Wana- 
maker’s upholstery department, associated with their 
special-order lace division, resigned last month to join 
the staff of L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, being asso- 
ciated with E. E. Barling as assistant buyer and con- 
tract decorator. 

C. D. McCormick, who has been with the Halle 
Bros. Co., Cleveland, for the last five years as mer- 
chandise manager and buyer, has resigned to engage in 
business for himself in association with the Vincent- 
Barstow Co. Mr. McCormick will put in his own 
stock, curtains and drapery goods, and was in the 
market recently placing initial orders. 

C. H. Van Nore, who has been for four years 
with the C. F. Hovey Co., Boston, resigned his posi- 
tion there on February 10. Prior to his leaving the 
employees in his department presented him with a 
handsome gold watch engraved with his monogram, in 
token of their esteem. A. O. Noyes, who comes 
from another department in the house, has assumed 
charge of the upholstery department. 





SWISS EXPORT TRADE-MARK. 


Trade Name “Spes” Coined to Protect Swiss Industry. 
N ORDER to protect genuine Swiss industries the 
“Syndicat pour l’Exportation Suisse” have coined 
the trade name “Spes,” which Swiss exporters have 
adopted as a national trade-mark, The mark can be 
used only for genuine Swiss products and it is not 
enough that the goods should have been manufactured 
on Swiss soil, but in addition, the manufacturer or 
producer, if an individual, must have been of Swiss 
nationality before July 1, 1914, or to have been nation- 
alized for at least ten years. In the case of stock com- 
panies, the president and two-thirds of the board of 
directors must be of Swiss origin or of Swiss citizen- 
ship and at least two-thirds of the capital stock must 
be Swiss. ; 

The annual fee for the right to use the mark 
“Spes” is based upon the total exportation of the given 
product during the preceding year. Any abuse of the 
mark, the use of which is supervised by a committee, 
will be severely dealt with. The importance to Switz- 
erland of being able to guarantee the genuineness of her 
products has been thoroughly impressed upon the 
Swiss during the war. The names Basel for silk 
ribbons and St. Gall for embroideries have in the past 
frequently been found upon articles which were manu- 
factured elsewhere. 





TO MERCHANTS OF AMERICA. 


N INTERESTING letter from H. Gordon Self- 
ridge, the well-known American merchant, now of 
Selfridge & Co., Ltd., London, reads as follows: 


I realize, of course, that almost every one in America, who 
can do so, will, within the next year or two, wish to visit 
Europe, either on business or pleasure, and especially the cities 
of France and Belgium, which have now become sor historic. 
Most of these visitors will land in England first, and I desire 
to extend to my brother merchants or buyers, of America, a 
cordial invitation to utilize this house in any way they may 
think fit. 

We shall provide desk accommodation so that each one 
may, if he chooses, have office space to be used as he desires. 
He may, if he wishes, make his appointments here, plan out 
his itinerary, have his mail sent to him addressed to 400 Ox- 
ford Street, London, W. 1, and do as much, or as little, of any 
business that he has in hand from his office here as he may 
feel is wise. “ 

Of course this invitation is one entirely of good will. 
There is no possible kind of obligation incurred by any one 
in accepting it. I invite them as one of their fellow country- 
men, each and all, to have a temporary business “home,” 
as it were, in London, and the greater number who accept this 
invitation the more I shall be pleased. 

H. G. SELFRIDGE. 


HE Shepperson Publishing Co. have issued the 

forty-third annual edition of Cotton Facts giv- 
ing details of cotton productions, shipments, prices, 
etc., in this and other countries and a review of condi- 
tions in the various states, together with other data 
of interest. The work is one long recognized as 
authoritative. ; 








Tyre, Carthage, Rome, The Gauls, Portuguese, Spaniards, French, English, and now the Americans—‘“West- 
v.ard, the Course of Empire!” 


“WESTWARD, THE COURSE OF EMPIRE 


David and Solomon—there flourished on a tiny 

island at the Asiatic end of the Mediterranean 
Sea the city of Tyre. With perhaps 25,000 inhabitants 
crowded into its many-storied houses, Tyre was the 
financial and commercial capital of the then known 
world.’ The round ships of 
these daring Phoenicians drop- 
ped their solid silver anchors in 
every known harbor, unloading 
the famous purple fabrics, the 
amber, the copper of Cyprus, 
and gold and silver metal work, 
even on the Atlantic coast of 
Europe and at the farthermost 
end of Africa. The great war- 


3 HREE thousand years ago—in the time of 





“There is a people mighty in its youth, 
A land beyond the oceans of the west, 

Where, though with rudest rites, Freedom and Truth 
Are worshipped. From a glorious mother’s breast 


about four billion dollars abroad. To-day the situation 
is more than reversed—the net indebtedness of Europe 
to the United States Government and private investors 
in this country is ten billion dollars. The annual inter- 
est payments which will pour into this country on such 
a debt will amount to at least $500,000,000! We pos- 
sess one-third or more of the 
total wealth of the earth. The 
United States is now the richest 
nation, and the financial center 
of the world. Before the war 
England was the greatest ship 
owning country. Our ship- 
building schedule when carried 
through 1920 will give us twice 


riors of the time, Necho, Xer- 
xes and Alexander the Great, 
depended on the ships of Tyre 
to transport their troops. Col- 
onies and debtor nations thriv- 
ed or went bankrupt at the will 


Who, since high Athens fell, among the rest, 
Sate like the Queen of Nations, but in woe, 

By inbred monsters outraged and oppressed, 
Turns to her chainless child for succor now, 


It draws the milk of power in Wisdom’s fullest flow. 


“That land is like an eagle, whose young gaze 
Feeds on the noontide beam, whose golden plume 
Floats moveless on the storm, and in the blaze 


Of sunrise gleams when earth is wrapped in gloom; 


An epitaph of glory for the tomb 
Of murdered Europe may thy fame be made, 
Great people! As the sands shalt thou become; 


as many ships as England! 
The world’s cry to-day is for 
raw materials—raw materials— 
raw materials! In this connec- 
tion, and now at the dawn of 
the greatest era in our history, 
every citizen of the United 





of the exporters of Tyre. 

Time—whimsical, inexor- 
able—passes swiftly. The little 
town of Sur, on the Syrian 
coast, is all that remains of Tyre. The shifting sands 
have filled the great harbor. The crown of Tyre was 
worn successively during the centuries of the west- 
ward march of progress by the Phoenician stepchild, 
Carthage; then by Italy; next by Hamburg and the 
leagued German cities of the Baltic; fourth by Portu- 

al; fifth by Spain, the discoverer of the New World; 
sixth by Holland and seventh, until 1914, by Great 
Britain! 

Previous to 1914 we owed England, then the rich- 
est nation on the globe, so much money that the annual 
interest was three hundred million dollars. Now Eng- 
land’s debt to us requires her to pay us a hundred and 
fifty millions a year interest. Before the war we owed 


Thy growth is swift as morn when night must fade; 
The multitudinous earth shall sleep beneath thy shade.” 





Illustrations on this page courtesy Jones & Baker. 
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States should get these big facts 
indelibly in mind: 

We represent but 6 per 
cent. of the world’s population 
and own but 7 per cent. of the world’s land. But we 
produce 70 per cent. of the world’s copper, 66 per cent. 
of the oil, 75 per cent. of the corn, 60 per cent. of the 
cotton, 33 per cent. of the silver, 52 per cent. of the 
coal, 40 per cent. of the iron and steel, 20 per cent. of 
the gold, 85 per cent. of the automobiles, 25 per cent. of 
the wheat, and we operate 40 per cent. of the world’s 
railroads. 


—Percy Byssche Shelley. 


Thus for three thousand years the Lamp of Lead- 
ership has been seized by nation after nation, until 
now, wearied and outstripped, Europe hands it willing- 
ly but unasked to the young, strong, free land of the 
West !—to this, the most wonderfully endowed nation 
of all history! 
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DEC OA AT EY CMe RT 


Reproduced from “Color Value” (Clifford & Lawton, Publishers, New 


York). 


Designed to Aid in the Selection of Wall Coverings and Furnish- 


ings for Large and Small Rooms of Varying Ceiling Heights and Kinds 


of Lighting. 


f f ( Furniture: Small pieces, relieved by small high pieces. 


| WELL 
LIGHTED] 





| POORLY 
| LIGHTED} 


Designs: Small, proportionate to the size of the room. 

Color: Use harmonies of analogy or related parts and of a receding character, 
blue or gray green, gray predominating; avoid orange or red, excepting in 
the bric-a-brac. Small rugs. Horizontal effects on walls. 


HIGH 
CEILING 


( Furniture: Low pieces relieved by small high pieces. 

Designs: Small on draperies and furniture coverings; use perpendicular stripes 
to give height effect on wall; avoid deep friezes, wainscoting, dado or 
borders. 

Color: Use harmonies of analogy or related parts, of greens or blues, grays pre- 
dominating ; avoid luminous colors—yellow, orange or red, excepting in the 

L bric-a-brac. Small rugs. 


Low J 
CEILING 





c Furniture: Small pieces, relieved by small high pieces. 


Designs: Small on wall and fabrics. Horizontal effects. 
HIGH Color: White in the woodwork gives artificial light; use pale gray colors on wall, 
CEILING slightly tinted green or yellow, faintly relieved by red or orange—the 
stronger colors only for the bric-a-brac. For the floor avoid bordered car- 
pets; use small rugs. 


Furniture: Low pieces. 

Designs: Follow the rule of proportions, with perpendictlar stripes on wall, to 
LOW give height effect. Avoid borders on wall; use small rugs on floor. 
CEILING | Color: A preponderance of white in woodwork and fresh gray on- wall with a 





WELL 
LIGHTED 
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POORLY J 


LIGHTED 











touch of yellow and green in soft tones. Contrasting colors only in bric-a- 
L brac and small details. 


Furniture: Large pieces, preserving broken heights. 

Designs: On walls, draperies and furniture coverings follow rules of proportion. 

Color: Subdued contrasts of somber tones picked out in contrasts of gold, red 
and orange. Masses of luminous color.are permissible in well-lighted rooms. 
Borders, friezes, dadoes and wainscotings may be used, and a bordered car- 
pet or large rug in the low tone of the color scheme. 


HIGH 
CEILING 


Furniture: Avoid high pieces, excepting as relief to the use of many low pieces. 

Designs: On walls, draperies and furniture coverings follow rule of proportion, 
using perpendicular stripes to give height effect on wall; avaid friezes, 
wainscoting, dadoes. Carpet borders may be safely used. 

Color: Subdued contrast of somber toneg picked out iti bright effects; luminous 
masses permissible. 


LOW 
CEILING 


Furniture: Large pieces, preserving broken heights. 

Designs: On -walls, draperies and furniture coverings follow rules of proportion. 

Color: Softly luminous, soft orange yellow green, sunshiny colors to give arti- 
ficial light, picked out with contrasting color. Border, frieze and wainscot- 


ing may be used, also carpet or large rugs in the low tone of the color 
scheme. 


HIGH 
CEILING 


Furniture: Low pieces relieved by some high pieces. 

Designs: On walls, draperies and furniture coverings follow rule of propor- 
tion, using perpendicular stripes to give wall height; avoid friezes, wainscot- 
ing or dado; carpet borders may be safely used in the low tone of the color 
scheme. 

Color: Softly luminous, soft orange, yellow, green, sunshiny colors to ‘give arti- 

ficial light, picked: out with contrasting color. 


LOW 
CEILING 
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THE FACTS CONCERNING MARSHALL 
FIELD & CO. 


6 Beis following formal statement has been issued by 
John G. Shedd, president of Marshall Field & Co.: 

“The question having been asked whether or not 
any outside parties had purchased any interest in Mar- 
shall Field & Co., I am glad to state that as of January 
1, 1917, a reorganization of our business took place. 
As I stated at that time the estate of Marshall Field 
relinquished all of their interests except the ownership 
of a portion of preferred stock which is limited as to 
earnings, Stanley Field and myself associated with 
them in this ownership. 

Every share of common stock of the company has 
been taken over by James Simpson and those actively 
associated in the management of our business and my- 
self—not one share of it has ever been transferred and 
no transfer is contemplated of a single share of the 
stock to outside owners. 

“During the past year we have sold our employees 
$2,500,000 of the preferred stock on which we allow in 
addition to the regular 7 per cent. dividend $2 on each 
share, making a total return to employees equal to 9 
per cent. on their investment. When an employee 
leaves our institution he is required to sell this stock 
back to us. This is to secure continual ownership by 
those employed in the business. 

“T make this statement to set at rest any rumors 
which from time to time come floating around that 
some others than those above named are interested in 
our business, which is absolutely without foundation.” 


HARLES L. SMITH, recently released from over- 

seas service, and formerly with Billwiller Bros. 

and Harris & Co., has joined the force of Witcombe, 

McGeachin & Co., in whose interest he will cover the 
West and Pacific Coast territories. 


OBITUARY 


oa eR RTI 
JAMES C. MAIR. 


AMES C. MAIR, one of the best-known designers 
of lace curtains in America, died at his home in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on February 12. Mr. Mair was born 
in Scotland forty-nine years ago and had been with the 
firm of Clarence Whitman & Co., of New York, for 
about eighteen years. 





A MONTHLY BULLETIN OF SPECIALS. 


OR the benefit of the trade who are unable to visit 
the showrooms, Eph. Feig issues a monthly bul- 
letin of specials in which many interesting things in 
the line of novelty furniture, silk and art glass lamp 
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shades, table and floor lamps, cedar chests, mirrors, 
pictures, etc., are included. This bulletin will be sent 
upon request regularly from the New York sales- 
rooms, 33 East Twentieth Street. . 









AL NOTICES 


Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word, Minimum 
charge, One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence, 
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MILL LINES wanted for Chicago only, strictly commission 
basis, by well-established salesman with large trade; first- 
class lines wanted. Address “Chicago,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN, bright energetic young man, experienced in 
drapery upholstery and furniture business, high-class trade, 
desires position. Highest credentials. No objection to travel- 
ing. Address “Salesman,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED a first-class wall-paper, interior decorating, sales- 
man. One that is thoroughly acquainted with the business. 
A good opportunity for the right man. Apply The H. Cham- 
bers Company, Academy of Music Building, Baltimore, Md. 
WANTED—Young lady capable of making and producing 
original colorings with silk on lamp shades. Those experi- 
enced in this line preferred. Address “Experience,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE, SHADE CLOTH—Large or small quantity of 
hand-painted oil opaque or cambric made by Interstate 
Shade Cloth Co., at November 21, 1917, list, less 50 per cent. 














and 12 per cent. For particulars address “Sale,” care The 

Upholsterer. 

DECORATING FIRM IN SOUTH requires services of ex- 
pert paper hanger and decorator. Apply giving full par- 

ticulars “I. D. C.,” care The Upholsterer. 

UPHOLSTERER FOREMAN used to handling men and do- 
ing high-class work wanted by a firm of decorators in a large 

Eastern city. Address “Foreman,” care The Upholsterer. 


POSITION WANTED—First-class drapery man, competent 
to take complete charge of measuring, estimating and in- 

stalling, as well as taking care of workrooms. At liberty, 

March 1. Address “First Class,” care The Upholsterer. 


UPHOLSTERY BUYER wanted for a high-class department 

store in the West. Must be a thoroughly competent man, a 
good merchandiser but capable of organizing for the decorative 
trade. Address “Organizer,” care The Upholsterer. 


OPPORTUNITY for decorator to locate in prosperous city. 

Equipment and clientele unexcelled. Owner retiring, will 
sell to competent decorator only. Address “Opportunity,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


A HIGH-CLASS DECORATOR requires the services in his 
studio of an assistant designer, who would work under the 
direction of a senior of European training. Must have had 
previous experience of architectural detail and furniture. Give 
detail of experience and salary desired. Address “Middle 
West,” care The Upholsterer. 
PACIFIC COAST LINES WANTED—I want to interview 
manufacturers of upholstery and drapery materials desirous 
of creating or increasing their Pacific Coast business. Well- 
established manufacturers only, or converters. Am now in 
New York for a short time. Address “Interview,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


WANTED by the Pelletier Stores Company, Topeka, Kansas, 

an experienced buyer for our floor covering and drapery 
department. Prefer a young man with energy and ambition, 
who has had experience as a buyer or an assistant in a large 
city store. Address all communications to J. B. Walker, care 
of Alfred Fantl, 120 West Thirty-second Street, New York. 
A LEADING FOREIGN high-grade period furniture manu- 

facturer in New York City desires the services of a capable 
salesman with experience in French, Italian and English peri- 
ods to call on Al furniture trade and interior decorators in 


New York. Only experienced persons considered. Commis- 
sion basis to carry as side line. Address “Capable,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


FOR SALE—Only interior decorating establishment, consist- 

ing of wall-paper, drapery and gift shop departments, in a 
city of over 50,000 population in southern New York, drawing 
upon 75,000 more from surrounding towns, connected by 
trolley. Did business of over $36,000 in 1918. Address “In- 
terior,” care The Upholsterer. 


MAN 31, held position as assistant buyer in upholstery depart- 

ment before entering the service, desires to make connection 
in same capacity. Has had ten years’ experience in depart- 
ment stores as salesman in same line before assuming position 
as assistant buyer. Address “Assistant Buyer,’ care The 
UpholSterer. 


AT A SACRIFICE—Two japanned tubular iron portiére 

fixtures with canopy, and fifty iron arms, length 60 inches. 
Also two counter upholstery trimming fixtures with canopy, 
and 19*wings, 29 and 39 inches, suitable for showing fringes, 
gimps, edgings, bindings, curtain loops, etc., or will answer 
for a motion fixture. Address Wm. H. Horstmann Company, 
222 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


PACIFIC COAST SALESMAN—Well-known Coast sales- 

man of many years’ experience desires to communicate with 
mills manufacturing line of couch covers, tapestries or velours, 
or kindred lines, on straight commission basis.. Territory cov- 
ered, Denver west, and Texas. Highest testimonials. Replies 
strictly confidential. Address “Pacific Coast,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 


NOVELTY CURTAIN SUPERINTENDENT, eighteen 

years’ experience in the manufacture of novelty curtains, 
now has entire charge of one of the largest curtain plants in 
America, desires to make a change. Can design as well as 
take entire charge of the manufacturing end; only high class 
and responsible position considered. Address “Novelty,” care 
The Upholsterer. 


FOR SALE—In one of the most prosperous towns in New 

England,. a first-class decorating and upholstering business 
established for twenty-two years, and increasingly prosperous. 
Owner desires to retire and will sell on satisfactory terms 
and will assist successor to get started. Only those interested 
and capable need inquire. Address “Business,” care The 
Upholsterer. 








the trade. 





Do You Need Help? 


Write us of your needs so that we can have your 
name on file and help locate positions for the MEN IN 
THE SERVICE on their return. 


Nearly every one experienced in a trade when seek- 
ing a job looks to his Trade Journal and we put them in 
touch with those on our list—for this there is no charge. 


Our “Information Bureau” is always ready to serve 
Write us and to insure getting the reply 
to the right party enclose a stamped envelope. 


For Advertisements in our Special Notice column the 
rateis 5 cents a word and these are treated in confidence. 


The Upholsterer and Interior Decorator, 373 Fourth Ave., New York 











